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PERSONAL 


1/6 per line (min. 3 lines) 


A BEAUTIFUL GOWN oF HEAVY MATT 
SILK CREPE made to measure, with 
fittings, for & gns.;: as warm as wool and 
requires fewer coupons. Sketches and pat- 
terns sent. Ready-to-wear WOOLLEN FROCKS 
from 7 gns. SMART TOWN HATS from 2 gns 
BERETS AND COUNTRY HATS 35 -. LARGE 
SIZES a Speciality. Hats re-modelled to look 
quite new 1 gn. Anything sent on approval. 

Rosk BREWSTER, 143, New Bond Street, 
W.1 Mayfair 8504 


4 


A= ERTISER, having lost through enemy 
tion his cellar of Crusted Ports, Old 

Brandies, Burgundies, Champagnes, Clarets, 

Hocks, Sherries and Liqueurs, wishes to 

replenish from gentleman's private cellar. 

Will consider buying entire cellar if desired 
BRENTHILL, Brentry, Glos 


A IR-RAID AND INSURANCE CLAIMS. 
. Consult JOHN W. BELL, ASSESSOR, 44, 
Hatton Garden, E.C.1. Holborn 5353. 


REDGING of Lakes and Streams: Con- 

struction of new Dams and Spillways: 
Land Drainage Schemes. Estate maintenance 
and improvement work of all descriptions. 
Advice and estimates without obligation. 
Illustrated brochure No. C638 free on 
request. —J.  B. CARR, LTb., Contractors, 
rettenhall, Staffs 


UR COAT Perfect INDIAN LAMB COAT, 
latest style, to dispose No dealers. 


Phone Cunningham 5497. Write Box 837 


F' R BOUGHT, REMODELLED. 
MARLBOROUGH & MARLBOROUGH, 7, 
Baker Street, W.1. Welbeek 1752 


F' RS! REMODELLED OR EXCHANGED 
REDMAYNES OF COURSE! 
Generous allowances given for ladies’ own 
coats in part exchana Estimates for 
remodelling and renovating own garments 
free ot charge Prices reasonable. 
REDMAYNES, LTD., 366, Oxford Street, W.1. 


QURS. Kolinsky Coat, large: also Russian 

Sable Cape both excellent) condition 
view by appointment: no dealers.— Phone 
Western 7326. Write Box 836, 


PURNITURE.—JETLEY, 24, Bruton Street, 
W.1. have a quantity of INK XPENSIVE 
OLD MAHOGANY TABLES, CHAIRS 
CILESTS, &c. suitable simall country houses, 
at SPECIALLY REDUCED PRICES TO CLEAR 


ORMONE GLAND Skin Rejuvenation 

Cream at pre-war prices. Write to 
H. R. LABORATORIES (C.L.), 37, New Bond 
Street, London, W.1 


NVENTORIES AND VALUATIONS for 
Insurance, Probate and War Damage; 
DAMAGE ASSESSED AND CLAIMS 
PREPARED,—G JeETLEY, 24, Bruton 
Street, Berkeley Square, W.1. Mayfair 3854. 


FNICKERBOCKER-BREECHES. 
Please write for Patterns of their first 
quality Materials whilst they are available. 
Old customers can be supplied with renewals 
without coming to London from records kept. 
rHoMAS & Sons, 5, Carlos Place, Grosvenor 
Square, W.1, is still upstanding. 


\ VALLIERE, LTD., HAIRDRESSERS AND 

PERMANENT WAVING SPECIALISTS, 125 
Baker Street, W.1, after being closed for four 
months owing to enemy action, now have 
GREAT PLEASURE IN) ANNOUNCING 
rHE RE-OPENING OF THEIR SALONS. 
Phone Welbeck 2523 4 


EICA CAMERAS wanted for important 
work: also Contax, Rolleiflex, Kine 
Exakta, and other miniatures. Please 
release. Highest possible prices offered. 
WALLACE HEATON, LTb., 127, New Bond 
Street, London, W.1. Mayfair 7511. 


INK COAT WANTED FOR CASH.— 
Mr. Lewi 5, Haslemere Gardens 
Finchley, N.3. Phone Fin. 4131. 


ONOMARK holders have a confidential 
London address 5/- per annum.—Write 
B.M./MONO 17, W.C.1. 


M W. MITCHELL gives Massage, Rays, 
* Pine and Seaweed Baths. Hours, 
12-7.30 p.m.—Amb, 3006. or Write Box 817. 


Oo! D RELIGIOUS PAINTINGS on wood 
or canvas wanted. Also other subjects. 
APPLEBY Bros., 27, William IV St., Strand, 
wis. 


EOPLE WHO ARE WORRIED by some 

personal problem should write to us for 
advice, No identities need be given. A note 
of enquiry to SCIENCE OF ASTROLOGY, 
Box 810, will obtain details of our system 
and the facilities we offer. 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


1/- per line (min. 3 lines} 


PERSONAL 


1/6 per line (min. 3. lines) 


RISONERS OF WAR number 60,000 

British, most of whom have been in 
captivity for a year or more. Please prove 
to these men that they are not (and never 
will be) forgotten. £5 will send regular 
parcels and cigarettes f year.—MIss 
CHRISTINE KNOWLES, , Honorary 
Director. LORD ABERDARE, Chairman, 
British Prisoners of War, Books and Games 
Fund, Carrington House, Hertford Street, W.1 





EMOVALS, Packing and _— Shipping. 

Large lift van Cases specially con- 

structed. JOSEPH C. MOUNT & CO., Steven- 
age Road, 8.W.6. Fulham 2311 (6 lines). 


\ TAR DAMAGE. EXPERT VALUA- 
TION. NEALE & Co., 59, New Oxford 


Street, W.C.1. Temple Bar 3801. 


BE TALLER. Quickly ! Safely ! Privately ! 
Details, 6d. stamp.—MALcoLm Ross, 
Height BM HYTE, London, 


Lt 


Specialist, 


URS that have not been tortured in traps. 
Ask for Fur Crusade List from Major 
VAN DER BYL, Wappenham, Towcester. 


H AVE YOU COQ ROACHES? Then buy 
“BLATTIS” CNION COCKROACH 
PASTE.—Successfully used world over. 
Extermination guaranteed. From Chemists, 
soots’ Branches, Timothy Whites & Taylors, 
Ltd. Sole makers—HOWARTHS, 4 > Crookes- 





moor, Sheffield, 10. Tins 1/9, 2 5/-. 
EDUCATIONAL 

A LETARIAL TRAINING 

4 FOR CMPORTANT WAR-TIME POSTS 


AT 67, QUEENS GATE, S.W.7, 

OR IN LOVELY COUNTRY 

MANSION NEAR WINDSOR. 
Long or intensive courses. ‘Phone or write 
to SECRETARY for prospectus. Western 6939. 


Bi“! K-OUT NIGHTS. MAKE 

INTERESTING & PROFITABI 
Under the 21st ANNIVERSARY scheme of the 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM you can take 
Courses in FREE-LANCE JOURNALISM, STORY 
WRITING OR POETRY at half-fees. No cur- 
tailment Write for free book : 

= py om FOR THE PRESS ”’ 
to Applications Dept 

LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 

57, GORDON SQUARE, W.C. 1. Mus 4574. 


THEM 
LE 


D AVIES, LAING & DICK 
7, Holland Park, W.11. Park 7437. 

INDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR NAVY 
Matric., School Certiticate, Ist M.b.. &e. 


THE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL 
OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 
EASTBOURNE. 

All Branches of Domestic Science taught. 
Day and resident pupils. Certificates granted. 
PRINCIPAL: Miss RANDALL Istclass Diplomee, 

EDINBURGH TRAINING SCHOOL, 


ANGFORD GROVE SCHOOL is now at 
Eywood, ‘Titley, Herefordshire, in 
extremely peaceful, healthy and beautiful 
surroundings, 600ft. above sea level. Riding, 
swimming, tennis, lacrosse and netball. 
FROEBEL Dept. for juniors. Preparation for 
matriculation and the universities. Older 
students specialise in ART, Music, LITeRA- 
TURE, LANGUAGES, SECRETARIAL WORK, 
DRESSMAKING, ete. A few bursaries avail- 
able for particularly promising children. 
relepbone Kington 8. 


AKE A SUCCESS OF YOUR LIFE BY 

TAKING A 2 GN. POSTAL COURSE 
IN THE SCIENCE OF PERSONAL SMARTNESS, 
SELF EXPRESSION, BEAUTY CULTURE, SLIM- 
MING. ROSA BARRIE (Universit de Beaut -, 
Paris; affiliated Wanamakers’, Fifth Ave., New 
York), Warrens Way, E flinyrh: un, Surrey. 


ARLBOROUGH GATE 

SECRETARIAL COLLEGE AND 

INTENSIVE BUSINESS COURSE 

FOR EDUCATED MEN AND WOMEN 
Dir. R. W. Holland, O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., 
LL.D., Comprehensive training offered for 
high grade secretarial appointments. Inten- 
sive business courses for posts not requiring 
shorthand and typewriting. Air-raid shelter. 
—THE SECRETARY, 61-62, BAYSWATER ROAD, 
W.2. "PHONE: PAD. 3320. 


HORT STORY WRITING.—There is a 
short cut to successful story writing— 
the Kegent way. Send for free booklet.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (195A), Palace Gate, W.8. 


HE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 
South Molton 1y~ t, W.1. May. 5306-8. 
Kesidential Branch : Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks. 


FOR SALE 


LANKETS, CELLULAR; Cream, Blue, 

Green, Rose, Peach, 80 by 100 in., 3 
72 by 90 in., 36s.; 63 by 84 in., 30s. each, 
post free. DENHOLM TWEEDS & BLANKETS, 
Hawick, Koxburghshire. 


ee 





LOTHING, MEN’S SUPER CORD 
TROUSERS, _ self-supporting Waist 
Grip, navy, brown, green, 28in. to 40in, waist, 
5 coupons, 35s. Fit and satisfaction or cash 
and coupons refunded. JACKET to MATCH, 
button 3, art silk lined, 3 outside patch 
pockets, 70s., 10 coupons.—LAWRENCE, 61, 
Charing Cross Road. Gerrard 4263. 


IANO. Baby Grand. Kreutzbach. Rose- 
wood. Cost £164, accept £75.— BAKER, 
43, Fitzjames Avenue, Croydon. 


Stam PS! EARLY BRITISH 
COLONIALS.—NSelections superb copies 
sent on approval to serious collectors. Terms 
one-third of catalogue price. er ? Mint 
and superb used moderns. , Westhill 
Road, London, S.W.128. 


TUART STUMPWORK PICTURES (5) 

also collection finest WOOLWORK and 
SAMPLERS. Particulars from H. GrRocort, 
Hermitage, St. Giles, Shrewsbury. 


WEEDS, lovely, soft, lasting, 14/- yard, 
56in. wide. Write tor patterns.—DEN- 
HOLM TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Rox. 


TW EEDS.—Have your favourite suit copied 

in a KRedmayne Countryside tweed. Prices 
from £5/17/6 and 26 coupons. Fit guaranteed 
or money and coupons refunded. Ladies’ or 
Men’s patterns sent post free-—REDMAYNES, 
8. Wigton, Cumberland. 





HOTELS AND GUESTS 


HE OLD GEORGE GUEST HOUSE, 
STONY STRATFORD, BUCKS, is 
recommended if you want a rest on holiday. 
From 3'. gns.; good cuisine. "Phone 2131 


ToOkQuay. CHELSTON TOWER 

{OTEI \ mansion in 2% acres 
overlooking sea. All modern conveniences, 
billiards. Just THE PLACE FOR’ LATE 
HOLIDAYS, from 3's gns. Phone 652631. 








JINCHESTER, ROYAL HOTEL 

In old-world st. Peter Street. Leading 
family hotel. Running water. Central heat- 
ing. Facing own gardens. Very quiet. Garage. 
Write for “C.L. Illustrated Tariff.’ Tel. 31 





FLATS AND CHAMBERS 


Advertisements under this heading will be 
found on the CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES feature 
on page 762. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


AIRYMAID, educated young lady seeks 
post on modern estate, dairymaid, 
experienced attested herd, hand milking, 
GENEKAL FARM WORK. Good references. 


Box 835. 





KENNEL, FARM, AVIARY 


IRD SEED, excellent mixture for all 

small cage birds; 7lbs., 10/6; 141bs., 20/-; 
sample Lb. _ ket, 1/10. PARROT FOOD, 
6lbs., 14/-; 12Ibs., 26/-; sample Ilb., 2/6; 
packed free p- carriage paid.—G. TELKAMP 
AND a Lrp., 144, Fenchurch Street, 
E.C. 


p* HSHU NDs. Magnificent litter choc. 
and tan bred SMOOTH DACHSHUNDS, born 
3/9/41. Champion strain, small, correctly 


marked. 2 left only. 10 guineas.—MAPLE, 
20. Eriswell Road, Worthing. 


NAXSSY GOAT WANTED. Kidded 
+% recently or due December. Good miiker. 

HINTON, Somerset Stables, Somerset Road, 
Wimbledon 2517. 


POULTRY 
E&6s Unique opportunity to ensure 
4 regular supplies of eggs. Due to shortage 
of food, we shall, till stock is exhausted, be 
disposing of large numbers of growing and 
laying birds on extremely favourable terms. 
All birds are 1941 hatched, out of blood- 
tested, high yielding strains. Will be sent on 
72 hours approval. Call, ‘phone or write, 
REDLANDS POULTRY FakM, South Holm- 
wood, Surrey. ‘Tel. : Dorking 73314. 


V-OX, the No. 1 POULTRY FOOD 
(unrationed), The great wartime egg- 
producer. 90 per cent. albuminoids. Pure 
food. Mixed with mash or scraps will nearly 
double your egg supply. “It is IDEAL asa 
protein supplement for poultry and _pigs.’’- 
Ministry of Food. Full directions. 7b. 7/6, 
l4ibs. 14/-, 28lbs. 24/-. 56 Ibs. 40/-, lewt. 67/6. 
All carriage paid.—OV-OX By-PRODUCTs, 
(Dept. C.L.), Sevenoaks. 


pv L L E TS, grand lot, 2 and 5 months old. 
Satisfaction assured. — FERNLANDS 
pose LERY FARM, Hanworth Lane, Chertsey. 








rel. 32% 


PULLets. R.LR. 5/6 ‘month old Heavy 
laying strain, 28/- each. YEARLING 
PULLETS, laying, 25/- each, on point of 
lay, 22/6 each. 2/3 month- old pullets, 12/6 
each. Fine Heavy Geese, 35/- each. 
Immediate delivery. Carriage paid. Cash 
with order.—LAWRENCE, Ivy House Farm, 


Tarvin, Chester. 


WANTED 


DDERs, CALCULATORS, TYPE- 
WRITERS and SAFES, etc., wanted 
FOR CASH. Highest prices.—TAyYLor’s, 
74, Chancery Lane, London, Holborn 3793. 


OOKS BOUGHT.—G ood books on al] sul 
jects wanted. Old, mod.—T. E. Fisuk g 
46, Highgate High Street, N.6. Mou. 7244 


v1 OT HING. —MISSES M. AN N AN 

SH ACKLE TON pay high prices fi 
Ladies’, Gentlemen’s and Children’s discard 
or misfit clothing: Furs, Linen, Silver, 0 
Gold, Jewellery, ete. Offer or cash by sate 
for consignment sent. Established 13860 
FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, Surrey. 
GL D, SILVER, JEWELL ER 

ANTIQUE F ‘URNITURE 

bought for cash or exchanged at CHISWEL) 
LTD., OF 150, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, s 
(KENS. 0903) and 23, BROAD STREET, OXFO! 
connoisseurs of furniture, objets d’art, sily 
Sheffield plate, china, glass, ete. 





OUNTRY LIFE. BOUND VOLUM 
required. State years offered and pri 
Box 821. 


IREARMS (old): rapiers, cannon, coa 
horns, models, native curios, sets che 
mep, flower paper-weights bought.—PE, 
CROss, 35, St. Martin’s Court, London, W.( 
URNITURE wanted, large or small qua 
tities, unlimited cash.—STONE, 41 Harco 
Road, London, N.22. Phone North 3920. 
URS. Wanted to purchase, old-fashio: 
Victorian Fur garments, Fur Ru 
Muffs. Please write particulars —Box & 


HOOVERS, Refrigerators, Washing M 
chines, Floor Polishers, other Elect: 
equipment urgently wanted for cash.—F) 
particulars, SUPER VACS, 33, Baker Stré 
London. Welbeck 9825. 


LD RELIGIOUS PAINTINGS on wor 

or canvas wanted. Also other subjects 
APPLEBY Bros., 27, William IV St., Stranl 
W.2. 


ICTURES. Private collector wishes 

purchase privately owned original water 
colours, excellent condition, by Turner, 
Cotman, de Wint, Fielding, Cox, ete.—Write 
Box &15. 


SILVER. Before vou sell your surplus 
SILVE 
consult 
THOMAS LUMLEY, LTD., 
3, BURY STREET, ST. JAMES’S, 
LONDON, S.W.1. 
Who have buyers for all kinds of silver and 
plate, particularly tine antique _ pieces. 
Much massive Victorian silver is going to 
America at the moment, PRODUCING VALU- 
ABLE DOLLAR EXCHANGE, and many people 
in this country are realising the absurdity of 
keeping such things locked away in banks 
and cellars. 


URVEYING INSTRUMENTS. Theodo- 

lites and Levels wanted. Good prices for 
sound instruments.—M.D.S. LTp., 41, St. 
James’s Gardens, W.11. 


YPEWRITERS, DESK SAFES, FILING 
CABINETS and all office equipment 

wanted FOR CASH.—MR. Dra, 9, Kingsgate 
Avenue, Finchley, N.3. Phone Fin. 2583. 


EHICLES. Estate Utility Vehicles. 
SALOON CARS, TRUCKS AND VANS, 
late models of all types purchased for imme- 
diate cash. W. HAROLD PERRY LTD., Station 
Bridge, Wealdstone, Middlesex. Tel. Harrow 
2251/2. 


MOTOR CARS 


ARS: WHERE TO BUY AND WHERE 
TO SELL.—BROOKLANDS Motors, LTD., 
103, New Bond st., W.1. Mayfair 8351. 


ACK BARCLAY, LTD., wish to purchase 

ROLLS ROYCE and BENTLEY CARS. 
Also other good makes of low mileage.— 
12 & 13, St. George Street, Hanover Square, 
W.1. Mayfair 7444. 





GARDENING 


OWLING GREENS. We can still supp! 
SEA WASHED TURF FOR REPAIRS 
SEA SAND and FERTILISERS 
for top-dressing. 
Send your enquiries to 
MAXWELL M. HART, LTD., 
39, VICTORI A STREET, S.W.1. 
Phone : ABBEY 1774-5. 





LOWER AND “VEG ETABLE| SEEDS 
for present sowing.—W. J. UNWIN, LTD., 
Seedsmen, Histon, Cambs. 


GARDENS DESIGNED AND _ CON- 
STRUCTED. Sherwood Cup, Chelsea 
Show, 1927.—GEORGE G. WHITELEGG, The 
Nurseries, Chislehurst, Kent. 

HE EN-TOUT-CAS-CO., LTD., SYSTON., 

LEICESTER, the well-known makers of 
Hard Lawn Tennis Courts. The staff and 
plant will be immediately available as soon 
as the V day arrives. 





ited adit hata 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


vtaytair 3771 (10 lines) THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 Gatincke, CUE binton 





; ABOUT 65 MILES NORTH-WEST OF LONDON 


On the Borders of Three Counties 


Central heating 
Company’s electric light. 
Ample water supply. 
Septic tank drainage. 
Stabling for 19 
Garage for 3 cars. 
8Cottagesand Farmhouse 


Occupying a_ choice 

position 250ft. up on 

sandy soil, facing South 
with good views. 


Stone-built Tudor RESI- 
DENCE, part of which is 
400 years old with William 
and Mary additions, is 
approached by a _ lime 
avenue drive of 150 vards. 


Well-timbered 
PLEASURE GROUNDS 


Lounge hall, Tennis and croquet lawns, 

4 reception rooms, : swimming pool, kitchen 
billiards room, ad ey ae ee garden; about 144 acres 
14 bed and dressing ; : A SA" GS a. a 3 of pasture; 20 acres of 
rooms, = eS Sol arable. The whole, which 

5 bathrooms. is in hand, extends to 





ABOUT 167 ACRES. THE HOUSE WOULD BE SOLD WITH UP TO ABOUT 22 ACRES 
TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD. Hunting. Golf. 
Further particulars of the Owner’s Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (33,606.) 





OUTSKIRTS OF AN ATTRACTIVE SURREY VILLAGE 
Dorking 1} miles with frequent service of electric trains to Town. 


Occupying a secluded but high position about 250ft. up, 
el sta 






The attractive red brick 

Residence is approached 

by a long carriage drive. 

Inner and outer halls, double 

drawing room, 12 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. 


All main services. Partial 
central heating. Garage for 
5 cars. Gardener’s cottage. 
Attractive and _ finely 
timbered grounds, long 
terrace, ornamental lawns 
with lily pond, tennis court, 
matured and_ well-stocked 
kitchen garden, orchard, 
vinery, peach and tomato 
houses. 


MINIATURE PARK OF 4 ACRES WHICH RUNS DOWN TO A STREAM. 


ABOUT 10 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH EARLY POSSESSION 
Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1, and Messrs. ARNOLD & SONS, Dorking. (39,785.) 





OXON AND BERKS BORDERS 


Huntercombe Golf Course, 2 miles; Henley, 9 miles; Oxford, 14 miles. 
400FT. UP FACING SOUTH ON THE CHILTERN HILLS. 





Central heating; electric 

light; telephone; Com- 

pany’s water; modern 

septic tank drainage 
system. 


Occupying a fine posi- 
tion with far-reaching 
views, the charming 
old-fashioned farm- 
house residence has 
been enlarged and mod- 
ernised at a cost of eis , . ; 
many thousands of el wT ; cusp 
pounds and is now well a ; ' ang HEATED " 
appointed with much SWIMMING POOL. 
panelling and oak The oe and 
floors. . 
nee are studded with some 
fine old trees; hard tennis 
court; prolific kitchen gar- 
den; meadowland. 


Stabling and Garage. 


2 Cottages and Bailiff’s 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, : ae 
music room, 12 bedrooms, ; a ok sie 
5 bathrooms. | Ae hes edged” oan - 
ABOUT 130 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Further particulars of the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39,409.) 
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ephone Nos. Telegraphic Addresses: 
Re one( 8 ” NICHOLAS “Nichenyer, Piccy, London,” 
uments a ten (Established 1882) «« Nicholas, Reading,” 
LAND AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1; 1, STATION ROAD, READING. 


HANTS—BERKS BORDERS 


A COUNTRY ESTATE IN MINIATURE WITH QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE AND 50 ACRES 


CONVENIENT FOR NEWBURY BASINGSTOKE AND READING. 





ae oka = =Pes . : * ———- ace, 
HIGH GROUND. SOUTH ASPECT. VIEWS. ENTIRE QUIET. HUNTING 


LOUNGE HALL, 3 LARGE RECEPTION ROOMS, 12 BEDROOMS (SOME WITH BASINS, H. and C.), 5 BATHROOMS. 
AN EXCEPTIONALLY BEAUTIFUL OLD GARDEN WITH LOVELY TREES. HARD TENNIS COURT, ETC. 
GARAGE FOR 4 CARS. ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. COTTAGE. MEADOWLAND. IN ALL NEARLY 


50 ACRES. TO BE LET FURNISHED 


Strongly recommended by the Sole Agents, Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1; and 1, Station Road, Reading. 











aronvenar $2 WINKWORTH & CO. 
LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.I 


LONDON 20 MILES BERKS—HANTS BORDERS—NEWBURY 3 MILES 


300ft. above sea level. Excellent train service. 400ft. above sea level, commanding! ovely views. 








- 





2 “~ 








WELL-EQUIPPED COUNTRY HOUSE A GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
OCCUPYING A DELIGHTFUL POSITION 16 bed¥and dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. Main electric light. 
11 bedroom, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception and billiard rooms. Modern conveniences. Central heating, etc. Stabling. Garage. Chauffeur’s flat. Lodge. 2 cottages. Farmery. 
Central heating. Garage for 4 cars, with accommodation for chauffeur. GARDENS AND GROUNDS WITH SOME FINE OLD TREES, KITCHEN 
DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS bad ae aoe ae COURT, SUMMER HOUSE, GARDEN, PARK, Etc. IN ALL ABOUT 50 ACRES. Trout Fishing in River- 
YOODLAND, ETC. ‘ : 
IN ALL OVER 5 ACRES. FREEHOLD FOR SALE TO BE LET FURNISHED OR FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
Agents : WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. Agents : WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 





HANTS 
S U RREY 640 ft. above sea level. Close to an attractive village. DO RSET 


SURROUNDED BY COMMONS NEAR HANTS BORDERS 
A MODERN RESIDENCE ATTRACTIVE HOUSE IN GOOD ORDER 
11 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, 
MAIN SERVICES CENTRAL HEATING 
Stabling, garage, farmery, 3 cottages 
GARDENS AND GROUNDS 


with hard tennis court, kitchen garden, paddocks ete. 


12 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, lounge hall and 
3 reception rooms. 


MAIN SERVICES. CENTRAL HEATING. 
Stabling, garage, cottage of 8 rooms. 
| GROUNDS WITH SOME SPECIMEN’ TREES. 


IN ALL 19 ACRES ORCHARD, KITCHEN GARDEN, ete. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE IN ALL ABOUT 10 ACRES 





AT REDUCED PRICE A GEORGIAN COUNTRY HOUSE FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
snoue ane _— ne 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 recention rooms. Electric 
(OFFERS CONSIDERED WITH LESS LAND) light. Central heating. Fitted basins (h. and c.) in all PRICE £5,000 
bedrooms. Garage with man’s room over. ’ 
Inspected and highly recommended. Agents : WINKWORTH CHARMING GARDENS. ete. | 


AND Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. ABOUT 2 ACRES. TO BE LET FURNISHED. Agents: WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, W.1 


Agents: Winkworta & Co., 48, Curzon Street, W.1. ' 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Mayfair 3771 (10 lines). _ ma THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 Galleries, *Weado, London. 
ABERDEENSHIRE 


"/ 1%, MILES FROM BALLATER STATION 
MORVEN ESTATE OF 9,900 ACRES 


GOOD GROUSE MOOR, 7 ARABLE FARMS, 3 GRAZINGS, and Salmon 

: Fishing along one side of the River Dee. 4 miles of Fishing in the River Gairn. 

THE MANSION HOUSE is beautifully situated about 800ft. above sea level, 

A “ai overlooking the River Dee and contains 4 reception rooms, 8 principal and 7 

tL LEEL be: servants’ bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Electric light and own water supply. 

WELL-WOODED POLICIES, large kitchen garden, rock garden, curling rink or 

hihi + tennis court, 2 squash courts, studio, garages, gardener’s house, gamekeepers’ 
Waae cf } | , houses and various cottages apart from the homesteads. 

‘ 


FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 


For other details apply to Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover 
Square, W.1, or Messrs. J. & H. PATTULLO & DONALD, 1, Bank Street, Dundee. 















HERTS, BUCKS AND MIDDLESEX BORDERS 
Occupying one of the best positions in a favourite locality. 

THE MODERN RESIDENCE 

HAS EXCELLENT VIEWS 
3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. AIR-RAID SHELTER 
with 4 beds. Garage for large car. 
THE GARDEN includes tennis court, summer house, orchard, kitchen garden. 

ABOUT 2 ACRES 


TO BE LET FURNISHED OR FREEHOLD WOULD BE SOLD 


Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 
(38,839.) 


OUTSKIRTS OF AN OLD SUFFOLK VILLAGE 


\. STOWMARKET 7 MILES, BURY ST. EDMUNDS 12 MILES a 
CHARMING GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


in excellent order, sti uding in finely timbered parkland, well back from the road 

and approached by a carriage drive. It contains lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, 

8 bed and dressing rooms (7 with basins), games room, 4 bathrooms. Central heat- 

ing. Main electricity. Good water supply. Modern septic tank drainage. 
Garage for 3 cars. Stabling. 3 Cottages. 


ATTRACTIVE PLEASURE GROUNDS with fine timber and many rare 
shrubs and trees, tennis lawns, shrubberies, double walled kitchen garden, 
orchard, large pond in park. Timbered cricket ground. 


ABOUT 30 ACRES. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. Vacant possession 


Sole Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 
And Messrs. ARTHUR RUTTER, SONS & CO., Bury St. Edmunds. (19,934.) 














29, Fleet Street, FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 26, Dover Street, 


(Central 9344) E.C.4 AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS (Regent 568!) W.! 
Telegraphic Address: FAREBROTHER, LONDON. 





HERTFORDSHIRE WEST SURREY NEAR EXMOUTH 


5 minutes fro rain line station. a F with views of the estuar sea. 
. Jrom main line station Natural woodland setting in unspoiled country with fine views ith views of the estuary and sec 


MODERN ARCHITECT-DESIGNED HOUSE ! TT SE 
iki cee | FIRST-CLASS MODERN HOUSE 6 ee ee eee 
me - g's . 7 Hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, bath room. 
Hall, 2 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bath room, usual | 3 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 4 bath rooms, model offices. Main electric light and water. Central heating. Modern 


Main electricity, a and water. 
DELIGHTFUL GARDENS OF NEARLY 
2 ACRES ABOUT 40 ACRES 
First-class squash court. TO BE SOLD. MIGHT BE LET FURNISHED ABOUT 2 ACRES 
For Sale Freehold with Possession Recommended by the Owner’s Agents, FARE- PRICE £3,000 OR OFFER 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, | BROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, W.1. ~ nai ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover esis 
W.1. (13,092.) (13,333.) (12,633.) 


LARGE GARAGE. GARDENER’S COTTAGE drainage. 
WELL LAID-OUT GARDENS GOOD GARAGE AND OUTBUILDINGS 
Terraced rock garden, kitchen garden and_ orchard. 


BORDERS OF DEVON AND | SURREY ~ NORTH WALES 


CORNWALL Within 30 minutes of the West End and City. (On the Cheshire Borders). 


Half a mile of Trout Fishing. DELIGHTFUL MODERN RESIDENCE Easy reach Liverpool and Manchester. 
STONE-BUILT HOUSE WELL-FITTED HOME 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms and 2 bath rooms. 


400ft. up with lovely views; easy access to good Town. All companies‘ services and central heating. in picturesque grounds, containing 3 reception rooms, 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, 3 bath rooms, 2 GARAGES. 8 bedrooms, bath room. 
up- -to- date offices; abundant water, main electric 3 OF AN ACRE ps ahhh ahi a : 
light and power, central heating. Home Farm. i : Companies’ Services. Garage. Stabling. 
Garages and Stabling. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 8 ACRES. £3,750 
18 OR 74 ACRES. FOR SALE or Unfurnished on Lease (Would Sell with only 3 Acres) 
Street, WA. ee a “Her 13,083) FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 
‘ ) Street, W.1. (13,176) Street, W.1. (13,185. ) 




















4ELTENHAM AND NORTH LUXURY BUNGALOW - TYPE RESIDENCE DEV ONand S. & W. COUNTIES 
COTSWOLDS in delightful woodland setting of approx THE ONLY COMPLETE 
i. H. BAYLEY & SONS ' i ; ‘ sa ILLUSTRATED REGISTER 
eee: a es <6 3 miles from Tring L.M.S in li . — 3 bedrooms, L-shaped lounge, fully rene ae 
; UW . © miles tron ing L.M.S. main line jus service), « ved rooms, “Ss EC ( + > 1 _ x ah rl 
‘ATE AGEN — ry) AUCTIONEERS. fitted kitchen, tiled bathroom with sunken bath, double garage, company’s electricity SELECTED LISTS FREE. 
sr no peggy eto a and water, modern drainage. COMPLETE WITH CHARMING GUEST BUNGALOW RIPPON. BOSWELL & CO.., F.A.I. 
» PROMENADE, CHELTENHAM. having large lounge, bathroom, bedroom and kitchen, central heating. ALL RECENTLY ’ op Peraersy 
(Tel.: 2102.) AND ATTRACTIVELY DECORATED. £4,000 FREEHOLD.— box 833. (Est. 1884.) EXETER. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telephone: Regent 8222 (Private Branch Exchange) Telegrams: “Selaniet, Piccy, London.’’ 


DEVON AND SOMERSET BORDERS 


Sheltered position 950ft. above sea level with an extensive view. 


FOR SALE ccm 
GEORGIAN TYPE OF RESIDENCE 


LOUNGE HALL, DRAWING ROOM 28ft. 8in. by 17ft. 10in. DINING ROOM 
15ft. 9in. by 15ft., LIBRARY 18ft. 9in. by 18ft., 10 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS 










































































STABLING. GARAGE. COTTAGE. , 
AGA COOKER. ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. WATER BY \ 
GRAVITATION. 
GOOD GROUNDS, THE WHOLE EXTENDING TO 
ABOUT 22 ACRES. PRICE £4,500 FREEHOLD 
QUIET POSITION AWAY FROM AERODROME. 
Apply, HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (Tel.: REG. 8222. 
(Ref. w. 21,906.) : 
— salimicaiiemmccabindba scinltiipiiis acaaneicalncasaiigdiaa _ — 
PULBOROUGH, SUSSEX RADLETT, HERTS. SURREY HILLS 
About 3 miles from the town. High ground, Extensive views. Secluded position facing large estate. ' 
ene yg OLD FOR SALE FREEHOLD. MODERN CHARMING MODERN RESIDENCE 
CLOSE TO THE GOLF COURSE. RESIDENCE | 17 MILES FROM LONDON. 
LOUNGE, 2Ift. by 17ft. DRAWING ROOM. zt in delightful position few minutes from station. | LOUNGE HALL, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 6 BED AND 
by 15ft. DINING ROOM, LOGGIA, 6 BEDROOMS " - . 4 ociiteiniie ™ DRESSING ROOMS, 3 BATHS. 
WITH FITTED BASINS. BATHROOM. pepe thar yn ¢ vena cmyge biheews (corn 
ap aS anc id, eeesiaioniearnds waaineaiite 8 BE MS, aSSING M, 2 BATHS, MAIDS’ MAIN SERVICES. 2 GARAGES. COTTAGE. 
COS WATER. CO.’S ELECTRIC LIGHT SITTING ROOM, Ete. 7 
CENTRAL HEATING. GARAGE. COTTAGE. STONE ee : , 5 ee Delightful pleasure grounds. First-class tennis court, flower 
TERRACE. HARD TENNIS COURT. KITCHEN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND ALL MAIN SERVICES. and kitchen gardens, 
GARDEN. ORCHARD. SMALL GREENHOUSE. ; AQ 9 S 
a Se 2 IN ALL ABOUT 2 ACRES 
GROUNDS IN ALL ABOUT 4 ACRES —cisARMING GROUNDS OVER I} ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £3,950 : ; PRICE FREEHOLD 4,000 GUINEAS 
Apply, HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, | Strongly recommended by HAMPTON & SONS, LTD. | Apply, HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, 
S.W.1. (Tel.: REG. 8222.) (Ref. C. 46,985.) | 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (Tel. : REG. 8222.) (Ref. R.2052.) | S.W.1. (Tel. : REG. 8222.) (Ref. 8.26,376.) 
BRANCH OFFICE: HIGH STREET, WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19. Tel.: WIM. 0081. 
SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. Telephone : REGENT 2481 
Delightful situation near Guildford. Only 40 minutes from London, yet in the heart of unspoilt country. 
A FASCINATING PERIOD 
RESIDENCE 
SKILFULLY MODERNISED, LUXURIOUSLY 
APPOINTED AND LABOUR SAVING TO A 
SUPREME DEGREE. 
4 reception, 8 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms and nursery 
suite. 
Central heating. Main electricity and water. 
2 GARAGES 
SWIMMING POOL. MINIATURE LAKE AND 
STREAM. 
2 FARMHOUSES. 2 COTTAGES. STABLING 
AND FARMBUILDINGS 
212 ACRES FREEHOLD. FURTHER 
LAND IF REQUIRED 
JUST IN THE MARKET FOR SALE 
‘Agents: F. L. Mercer & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 
Magnificently situated on a southern slope with extensive views of the Cotswolds and Malvern Hills. 
j 
DELIGHTFUL STONE-BUILT 
q 


RESIDENCE 


WITH CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT, 
FITTED WASH BASINS IN BEDROOMS AND 
ALL MAIN SERVICES CONNECTED 


3 reception, billiard room, 8 bedrooms. 3 bathrooms. 
CAPITAL STABLING AND LARGE GARAGE, 
LOVELY GARDENS. 

4 ACRES. FREEHOLD. £6,000 
A HOME OF GREAT CHARM IN AN 


ATMOSPHERE OF PERFECT 
TRANQUILLITY 


Agents: F. L. MercrerR & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 
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Telephone No. 
Regent 4304 


ESSEX AND SUFFOLK BORDERS 


On the outskirts of a quiet village and about 4 miles from main 
line station. 


A DELIGHTFUL OLD MANOR HOUSE 


Principally Elizabethan standing in charming well- 
timbered grounds and containing lounge hall, 3 reception, 
8 bedrooms, dressing rooms, bathroom, ete. 

Electric Light. Stabling. Garage. 


Fully matured gardens, tennis court, orchard, paddock, 
Es. 


etc., in all ABOUT 6% ACR 
ONLY £2,750. 
Full details from OSBORN & MERCER. (M. 2244.) 


OSBORN & MERCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 


28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
PICCADILLY, W.1 





Ideal for School or Institution. 


WESTERN MIDLANDS 
To be Let 


WANTED 


SHROPSHIRE, CHESHIRE, STAFFS OR ADJOIN- 
ING COUNTIES 


Messrs. Osborn & Mercer are retained by a client 


FUR 
to secure an Agricultural Estate of about URNISHED OR UNFURNISHED 


Attractive country house standing in own grounds and 
containing exceptionally fine reception rooms, 15 bed- 
rooms, 4 bathrooms. 


2,000 ACRES 


Solely for the purpose of investment. Electric light and all conveniences. 


Will interested owners or their agents or solicitors kindly 
communicate in confidence with R.B.W., c/o OSBORN AND 
MERCER, as above. 


PRIVATE ORATORY. 
Full details from OSBORN & MERCER. 








7 "WEST SUSSEX 


In a delightful position high up, facing south and commanding lovely views. 
AN ATTRACTIVE SMALL RESIDENT! AL ESTATE INCLUDING A GEORGIAN 








BEAUTIFUL (¢ OLD DORSET “MANOR HOUSE 
The scene of Thomas Hardy’s novel ‘‘ Far from the Madding Crowd.’’ 
The subject of illustrated articles in architectural books and ‘‘ Country Life.’’ 


PERIOD HOUSE j In first-rate order, having been remarkably well cared for by the owner. 


seated amidst parklike 4 reception, 12 bed and 
surroundings | dressing rooms (5 with lav. 
3 reception, billiards room, basins), 3 bathrooms, etc. 


3 cottages, stabling, delightful 
gardens and grounds with 
lake, open-air swimming 
bath, walled kitchen garden, 
woodland, parklands and rich 


water meadows bounded by 334 ACRES 
a river, in all about Agents : 
120 ACRES OSBORN & MERCER 
(16,100.) (17,062.) 


For sale > iy USBUKN & MSKUER. 


9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Electric Light, Main Water, 


Up to date with electric light, 
central heating, etc. Main 
water available. 
Charming and inexpensive 
old-world gardens. 


TROUT STREAM 
FOR SALE WITH 30 OR 


Central Heating. 











3, MOUNT STREET, 
ee * w.1. 


RALPH PAY 


Telephone : 
Grosvenor 1032-33. 


& TAYLOR 








INTERESTING LANDED ESTATES AND FARMS FOR INVESTMENT OR OCCUPATION | 


WEST T SUSSEX—HANTS 
BORDERS 


FIRST-RATE INVESTMENT. 
A REALLY GOOD MIXED FARM OF 
ABOUT 310 ACRES 


With excellent Buildings. 2 houses and bungalow. 
splendid order. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £5,600 


OWNER REMAINING AS TENANT ON 
LEASE AT £260 P.A., TITHE £37 P.A. 


WARWICKSHIRE 
NEAR LEAMINGTON 
2 EXCELLENT TITHE-FREE FARMS 
extending to about 
380 ACRES 


With attractive homesteads and complete sets of buildings. 
All in excellent state of repair, producing 


£423 PER ANNUM 
A SOUND INVESTMENT 


All in 





| 





LINCOLNSHIRE 





DORSET 


A FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT. | VALUABLE DAIRY AND FEEDING 
VALUABLE MIXED FARM OF ABOUT | pacers apoio ache igia 
NDED BY RIVER STOUR. 
518 ACRES RESTORED ELIZABETHAN FARMHOUSE. 
With attractive homestead. Excellent buildings. Accredited Main electricity, central heating. Cottage 


cowhouse. 2 cottages. All in perfect condition. buildings. 
GROSS INCOME APPROX. £470 PER ANNUM. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £9,200 


EARLY POSSESSION OF FARMHOUSE IF 
REQUIRED. 


and ample 
Reputed to be one of the best wheat growing farms in the 
district. 
PRICE £16 PER ACRE 


FAVOURITE MIDLAND 


COUNTY | CRE 
IMPORTANT AGRICULTURAL AND | CE C8 


| 

SPORTING ESTATE 252 ACRES 

of nearly | PARTICULARLY WELL SITUATE, LYING IN A RING 
| 


WILTSHIRE 
CAPITAL ACCREDITED DAIRY FARM 





1,100 ACRES 
MEDIUM-SIZED RESIDENCE. FARMS. COTTAGES. 
JALUABLE WOODLANDS. 
ee ee | POSSESSION AT MICHAELMAS, 1942, OR PRESENT 
APPROXIMATE INCOME £1,750 P.A. OCCUPIER WOULD REMAIN AT £500 PER ANNUM. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD PRICE FREEHOLD, et, 560 


STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE. ia ENDID BUILDINGS. 
| COWHOUSES TO TIE WELL - WATERED 


PASTU RES. 











Particulars of the above and other ESTATES, FARMS, ETC., FOR INVESTMENT OR OCCUPATION, apply RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. 











CYRIL JONES, F.AJ. 


Tel.: 2033 


F.V.A. 


STATION FRONT, MAIDENHEAD 








RURAL SITUATION Nr. BUCKS 
VILLAGE 


30 miles from London. 
THIS UNIQUE JACOBEAN COTTAGE 
RESIDENCE 
The SUBJECT of CONSIDERABLE EXPENDITURE, 
4/5 bedrooms (fitted basins); 2 bathrooms; 2/3 reception 
rooms. 

Main electricity. Septic tank drainage. Telephone. 
tARAGE for 2 cars. Summerhouse. Greenhouse. 
Picturesque cottage and other outbuildings. 
Lovely old-world grounds. Full size tennis court. 
Productive kitchen and fruit garden, etc., 

IN ALL EXTENDING TO ACRES 
FOR SALE. PRICE £4,000 FREEHOLD 
Strongly recommended by Owner’s Agent: CYRIL 

JONES, F.A.I., as above. 








BETWEEN TAPLOW AND BEACONSFIELD 
TO LET FURNISHED FOR 3 MONTHS FROM 


BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE amidst 


- BERKS—IN GARTH HUNT 


| 40 minutes rail from London. 


BUCKS—I8 MILES LONDON 


SMALL GEORGIAN RESIDENCE WITH MODERN 
ADDITIONS. 4 bed, 3 bath, 3 reception rooms, etc. 


MALL RESIDENTIAL ESTATE INCLUDING 
COMFORTABLE HOUSE with 6 bedrooms, dressing 





lovely surroundings. 11\bedrooms,'5 bathrooms, 4reception | Garage for 2 cars. Electricity. Central heating. Hard room, bathroom, 3 reception rooms. Electricity. Main 

rooms, tiled offices. Basins in bedrooms. Central heating. tennis court. 3% ES. water. Telephone. Stabling. Garage. Cottage. Delightful 

Electricity. Chauffeur’s flat. Garages. Beautiful a. garden and meadowland, in all extending to about 

_— tennis court. RENT 25 GUINEAS WEEKLY.— ONLY £3,000 FREEHOLD. | age ase’ Tee Cover" £4,250.— Owner's 

rongly recommended by O Agent : CY RIL gent : CY . JONES, F , as above. 

ae | Vendor's Agent, CYRIL JONES, F.A.L., as above. os Eee 

— at RURAL SITUATION ’twixt Windsor and Ascot 

EXECUTORS’ SALE ODERN COUNTRY COTTAGE RESIDENCE. 


SUPERBLY EQUIPPED MEDIUM -SIZE COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 


35 minutes London (West). 
tricity. Central heating. Main water. Gas. 
Hard tennis court. Swimming pool. 
recommended by CYRIL JONES, F.A.L, as above. 


Telephone. 


7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, lofty music room, 3 other receptionrooms. Compact offices. 
Garage for 2/3 cars. Stabling. Small farmery. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH 


4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms (both 20ft. 
long). Electricity. Partial central heating. Garage and 
other outbuildings. Gardens. Orchard and Meadowland, 
in all extending to about 4'. ACRES. FOR 
FREEHOLD. PRICE £3,000.—Owner’s Agent : CYRIL 
JONES, F.A.I., as above. 


QUIET SITUATION NEAR VILL/ ae. 
Zlec- 
Matured gardens, 
VACANT POSSESSION. —Strongly 
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Tolophone No. GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS  sesen cit tates sa. 


Grosvenor 1553 (4 lines). (ESTABLISHED 1778) 68, Victoria Street, 


25 MOUNT STRE ET. GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. Westminster, S.W.1. 
COTSWOLDS SAFE AREA. NORTH WALES | TWO FURNISHED HOUSES 


Charming secluded position in wooded setting. AVAILABLE IMM EDL ATE LY 


OXON_GLOS BORDERS 
OLD COTSWOLD HOUSE 
7 bed, bath, 3 reception rooms. Central heating. Main 
e.l., 2 garages, stabling, OLD WORLD GARDENS. 
Tennis lawn, orchard, paddock. 
21 ACRES. RENT 10 GNS. PER WEEK 


(C.6130.) 


AGRICULTURAL AND RESIDENTIAL 
ESTATE OF 603 ACRES IN RING FENCE 


Fine stone-built residence. 14 bed, 3 bath, fine large 

reception rooms. Fully modernised with BASINS IN 

BEDROOMS. CENTRAL HEATING. ELECTRIC 
LIGHT, ete. 


Garage, stabling, 2 lodges, 2 cottages. Excellent stone- 
built 6-bedroomed farmhouse and ample buildings. 


HANTS 


NEAR BASINGSTOKE 
DELIGHTFUL OLD RECTORY 


Modernised throughout with central heating, main e.]. and 
water. 


300 ACRES ARABLE, 242 PASTURE, REMAINDER 
GROUNDS AND WOOD. 


URGENT SALE DESIRED AS A WHOLE OR WITH 





LESS LAND 7 bed, 3 bath, 3 reception rooms, etc. Garage. GROUNDS 

OWNER WOULD TAKE TENANCY OF FARM IF MODERN HOUSE containing 9 bed, bath, 3 reception a ———_—— — 
DESIRED GROUNDS, ‘Kitchen and fruit gardens ete. 4 1s ACRES. _ RENT 10 GNS. PER WEEK 

GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (¢.7247.) ar a in a et oe ee canna’) a. * ae eee a ee ™. sore) 








OF INTEREST TO INVESTORS 





CORNWALL 


THE HISTORIC, FREEHOLD, RESIDENTIAL, SPORTING, AGRICULTURAL AND BUILDING PROPERTY 
KNOWN AS 


THE CARCLEW ESTATE 


ON THE CORNISH RIVIERA, 4 MILES FROM FALMOUTH, AND 5 MILES FROM TRURO 


of about 891 ACRES 


COMPRISING THE REMAINING PART OF THE HISTORIC MANSION 


FIVE FERTILE FARMS 


PRODUCTIVE MARKET GARDEN HOLDING, VALUABLE ACCOMMODATION LANDS, LODGES, COTTAGES, AND RIPE BUILDING LANDS 
AS WELL AS THE RESERVED TIMBER AND THE VALUABLE DEMESNE LANDS. 
To be offered for SALE by AUCTION in Lots (if not previously Sold Privately) 
On NOVEMBER 12th, at the GLOBE HOTEL, TRURO, by 


Messrs. J. & H. DREW, F.S.1., F.L.A.S., 38, West Southernhay, EXETER (Tel.: 2086). Messrs. A. PEARSE JENKIN & PARTNERS, REDRUTH (‘Tel.: Redruth 26), 
Solicitors: Messrs. EASTLEY & CO., Manor Office, Paignton, 8. DEVON. 








“IVY COTTAGE,” SELSEY-ON-SEA 


THIS DELIGHTFUL OLD 
COTTAGE RESIDENCE 
part dating from about 1650, and 
standing in inexpensive but secluded 
grounds of 
2% ACRES 
containing 
Panelled dining room, morning room, drawing 
room, 5 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms and 
usual offices. 

GARDENER’S COTTAGE. GARAGE. 
MODERN CONVENIENCES. 





VACANT POSSESSION 





FOR SALE BY AUCTION on the] premises on OCTOBER 30, 1941. THE VALUABLE COLLECTION OF ANTIQUE FURNISHINGS will be SOLD 
Illustrated particulars of the property (post free) ‘and illustrated Furniture Catalogues (2/- each) 


by AUCTION at the same time and on the following day. 
from the Auctioneers, MESSRS. WYATT & SON, 59, EAST STREET, CHICHESTER. 











iwecss ROWLAND GORRINGE & CO. ‘Sees tis 


IN THE MARKET FOR THE FIRST TIME , 
2} MILES FRIMLEY GREEN, 8 MILES GUILDFORD. 


CHOICE RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 


ARCHITECT-BUILT RESIDENCE GARAGE FOR 4 CARS. 2 FLATS OVER. 
WEST LODGE. 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 

1 RECEPTION, 3 BEDROOMS, BATH- 
LARGE HALL. 
LARGE HALI ROOM, GARDEN. 


9 BEDROOMS. 
ATTRACTIVE MATURED GARDEN. 
HARD TENNIS COURT. 


WOOD AND HEATHERLAND. 


2 DRESSING ROOMS. 
4 BATHROOMS. 


GOOD DOMESTIC OFFICES. 


80 ACRES 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
: = ih een ON HIGH GROUND WITH GLORIOUS 
MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. VIEWS. 


For further particulars and appointment to 
view apply to the Agents as above. 


PRICE £8,500 
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5, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


DORSETSHIRE 


BETWEEN DORCHESTER AND CREWKERNE 


CURTIS & HENSON 


Telephones: 
Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines). 


ESTABLISHED 1875. 


EXCELLENT RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 


1000 ACRES 


IN THE CENTRE OF THE CATTISTOCK HUNT AND CONVENIENT FOR THE BLACKMORE VALE 
CHARMING OLD TUDOR RESIDENCE PARTLY REBUILT AND MODERNISED 


SUPERIOR HUNTER STABLING. 9 MODERN LOOSE BOXES AND 6 STALLS. HEATED GARAGES, OUTBUILDINGS. MEN’S ROOMS AND STABLE YARD 


GROUNDS WITH 2 TENNIS COURTS. 


TWO SPLENDID FARMHOUSES 


ORCHARD AND KITCHEN GARDEN. 


(LET) 


WITH FINE BUILDINGS, 15 COTTAGES AND 860 ACRES. 
80 ACRES GRASS IN HAND SUITABLE FOR BREEDING HORSES 
TROUT FISHING FROM BOTH BANKS FOR 2 MILES IN A TRIBUTARY OF THE RIVER FROME. 


Additional particulars from the Agents : 


KENT 


Between Westerham and Sevenoaks. 
TO LET UNFURNISHED 
LARGE HOUSE 


SUITABLE FOR A SCHOOL OR INSTITUTION 
Lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, servants’ hall and domestic 
offices, 17 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AVALLABLE 
CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN WATER SUPPLY AND 

DRAINAGE. 
GARAGE FOR 2 CARS (ROOM OVER). 
FOR 4 HORSES. 
WITH 2 GRASS TENNIS 
KITCHEN GARDEN. 
EXTENSIVE WOODLAND SURROUNDS THE 
PROPERTY 
REASONABLE RENT 


Sole Agents : CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 
(16,425.) 


STABLING 


GROUNDS COURTS. 


SURREY 


High up on the hills. London half an hour by rail. 


TO BE SOLD OR LET UNFURNISHED 


A CHARMING PERIOD 
RESIDENCE 
Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms. Billiards room. Excellent 


offices. 5 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, nursery. 
3 servants’ bedrooms. 

COMPANY’S ELECTRICITY and CENTRAL HEATING 

GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. 2 COTTAGES. 

ATTRACTIVELY ARRANGED PLEASURE GARDENS 

2 ORCHARDS. STABLING AND FARM BUILDINGS. 


IN ALL ABOUT 6 ACRES 


Particulars from CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, 
W.1. (10,636.) 


CURTIS & HENSON, 5, 


FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 


Mount Street, W.1. (Grosvenor 3131.) 


SURREY 


Horley Station (main line) 1%4 miles. 





A FINE EXAMPLE OF THE TUDOR 
PERIOD OF ARCHITECTURE 
OLD OAK AND BRICKWORK. MELLOW TILES 


AND LATTICE WINDOWS AND MANY OTHER 
QUAINT FEATURES OF BYGONE DAYS. 
4 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Company’s 
electricity and water. 
Garage and outbuildings. Kitchen garden and fruit trees. 


IN ALL ABOUT 3 ACRES 


PRICE FREEHOLD £3,750 
OR NEAR OFFER 


WOULD BE LET FURNISHED 


ROUGH SHOOTING, RIDING AND HUNTING 


Order to view from CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street 
Walks (16,274) 


ARGYLLSHIRE 


Kingairloch district. 


FOR SALE 2,900 ACRES 
WITH EXTENSIVE WOODLANDS 


AND INCLUDING 


THE COMFORTABLE SHOOTING LODGE 


Contains 4 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, electric light. 


THE DEER FOREST AVERAGES 18 STAGS IN THE SEASON. 


WITHOUT THE LODGE 


Central heating, THE 


1,000 BRACE. 


GOOD FISHING IN THE SEA AND LOCHS. ROUGH SHOOTING. 


| 
| 
| 
OR ABOUT 2,500 ACRES WOULD BE SOLD APART | 
Further particulars from the agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 


(16,300.) 


WOULD BE LET AT 


SHOOTINGS OVER GROUSE AND BLACK GAME 


£300 PER 


(14,083.) 


WEST KENT 


50 minutes’ train journey from London. 26 miles by road. 


4 mile from bus service. 
FOR SALE OR TO LET UNFURNISHED 
UNIQUE MODERN HOUSE 


CAREFULLY PLANNED AND FITTED WITH 
LABOUR-SAVING DEVICES 
APPROACHED BY A PRIVATE ROAD, 500FT. ABOVE 
SEA LEVEL AND PROTECTED BY HILL AND WOOD 
ON THE NORTH 
Lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, billiards room, 9 bed and 


dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. Central heating. Companies’ 
water and electricity. 2 garages. 


VERY LOVELY GARDENS AND GROUNDS. TENNIS 


LAWN AND TERRACE GARDEN. GREENSAND 
SOIL 
IN ALL 21%, ACRES 
Sole Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 


(16,156.) 


SOUTH SUFFOLK 


Long Melford, 3 miles. 


TO LET UNFURNISHED OR 
FURNISHED 


HISTORICAL JACOBEAN HOUSE 


TIMBERED AND THOROUGHLY 
MODERNISED 


London, 60 miles by road. 


HALF 


Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 bed and dressing rooms, 
Central heating and electric light. 
DOUBLE GARAGE AND COTTAGE, ATTRACTIVE 
GARDENS AND GROUNDS. TENNIS LAWN. 
KITCHEN GARDEN AND MEADOWLAND. 


IN ALL ABOUT 3 ACRES 


bathroom. 


GOOD SHOOTING AVAILABLE. HUNTING AND 
FISHING. 
Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 


(16,298.) 


AYRSHIRE 


Ballantrae district. 


10,000 ACRES FOR SALE 
THE MODERN FURNISHED HOUSE 


ANNUM, OR THE ENTIRE ESTATE IS 


FOR SALE. 


MOORS PRODUCE 


SEVERAL ARABLE AND SHEEP FARMS. 


100 ACRES OF VALUABLE WOODLANDS 


FISHING AND GOLF 


All details of the House and Estate from CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1 


(Grosvenor 3131.) (16,257.) 
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23, MOUNT STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


‘BUCKS. 25 MILES LONDON 


Lovely unspoiled country, 600ft. up on the Chilterns. 





A DELIGHTFUL OLD TUDOR HOUSE RICH IN 
CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES. MODERNISED 
AND FITTED WITH EVERY CONVENIENCE. 4 
reception, 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Stabling. Garage. 
Charming gardens wth small swimming pool. Rich 
meadowland, ete. ABOUT 25 ACRES. TO BE LET 
FURNISHED. Agents: WILSON « Co., 23, Mount St.,W.1. 














WILSON & CO. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 
ANYWHERE WITHIN 


(West Sussex and Hants particularly) 


1% HOURS 


OF LONDON 





HOUSE with well-proportioned rooms, Georgian preferred, 
standing in 20-40 acres. 

8-10 bedrooms, at least 2 bathrooms. 

1 or 2 cottages essential. 

ABOUT £3,000 AVAILABLE FOR THE RIGHT PLACE. 

H,”’ 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


URGENTLY REQUIRED 


S.W., W., or N.W. of London, up to 100 miles. 





Details to ** 








A medium-sized property of about 10 acres with attractive 
type of house. 6-7 bedrooms. Modern equipment. 


GOOD PRICE WILL BE PAID. ALL LIKELY 
PROPERTIES INSPECTED AT ONCE 


Particulars to WILSON & Co. (Ref. N), 23, Mount Street,W.1 


Telephone: 
Grosvenor 1441. 


HANTS | near BASINGSTOKE 


Few minutes main line station, about 1 hour London. 



























~Z DELIGHTFUL WALLED GARDENS oF 2% 


ACRES. 7 bedrooms (4 with basins), bathroom, 3 
1 


reception rooms. Main electricity, gas and water. Centra 
heating. Tennis lawn, paddock. 


BARGAIN AT £3,500 
Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 
































44, ST. JAMES’S 
PLACE, S.W.1. 


CONVENIENT FOR @oLr, MODERATE HUNT- 
ING AND IN A DISTRICT WHERE GOOD 
SHOOTING IS USUALLY OBTAINABLE. 


Ideal for City Gentleman wishing to enjoy Country Pursuits 


with easy access to London, 





500ft. above sea level. Lounge hall (24ft. x 19ft.) and 2 


sitting rooms, 7 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Main electricity and water. Partial central heating. Garage 
and stabling. Simple but most attractive gardens, paddock, 
ACRES in all. PRICE, FREEHOLD, £4,750. 
JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1. 

(L.R. 18,006.) 


ete. 5', 





JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


AGENTS FOR THE HOME COUNTIES, THE SHIRES, AND SPORTING cou 








HEREFORDSHIRE 
Half a mile of Trout Fishing included. 

REO BRICK GEORGIAN RESIDENCE in beautiful 

order, situated in centre of its own lands, in a lovely 
district where almost all forms of country pursuits are 
obtainable at low cost. Splendid bus services available. 
Hall and 3 sitting rooms, 5 bedrooms, dressing room, 
2 bathrooms. Electric light and central heating. 2 ‘* Black 
and White” cottages. Splendid outbuildings, garage, etc. 
Excellent gardens and rich pasture; in all about 

23 ACRES. PRICE FREEHOLD £4,500 

Owner’s Agents : : AMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. 
James’s Place, S.W (L.R. 19,931.) 


SUSSEX "BORDERS 


50 minutes to London. 


30 ACRES 
SITUATED ON A HIGH RIDGE, COMMANDING 
PANORAMIC VIEWS FOR MANY MILES. HALL 


AND 2 SITTING ROOMS, 6 BEDROOMS (3 WITH 
LAVATORY BASINS, H. & C.), BATHROOM. MAIN 
ELECTRICITY AND POWER. GAS. COY.’S WATER. 
SPLENDID OUTBUILDINGS. 
PRICE £4,500 
Owner’s Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. 
James’s Place, 8.W.1. (L.R. 19,917.) 








Telephone: 
Regent 0911 


NTIES GENERALLY. 








1} HOURS FROM ‘LONDON BY FAST 
TRAIN SERVICE 

























Dating from 15th century, with modern additions and 
conveniences. Built of red brick with tiled roof, the 
residence has oak beams, panelling and carved oak mantel- 
pieces. Hall (30ft. x 19ft.) and 3 other large sitting rooms, 12 
bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. Garage and stabling. 
2 cottages. Lovely grounds, paddocks, orchard and stream; 
in all 26 ACRES. PRICE, FREEHOLD, £6,000.—J AMES 
STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1. 

(L.R. 3179.) 











RESIDENCE, ideal position overlooking sea. 
2 reception, 5 bed, 2 bath, modern conveniences. 
Garage. Garden 2 ACRES, 
views. Freehold. £5,000. 


Barnstaple. 


South aspect. 
small RESIDENCE, fine timbered barn, 
lodges, 


lobby, attic, 4 bedrooms, 2 reception. Coy.’s 
water. Modern drainage. 


country, easy reach Ipswich. 3 reception, 


and easy to run, nicely situated, close to the 


lawn. Detached garage. 
Freehold £4,250.—CHAS. OSENTON & CO., HAMPSHIRE and SOUTHERN COUN- 
Auctioneers, Epsom. Tel.: 1330. 


2 reception rooms, usual offices, charming gar- 
den, garage : £1,500, mortgage £1,000 if desired. 


ington. 'P hone 2 


CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


FOR SALE 


EVON, NOR’ r Ht Cc OAST ‘(between Croyde ORKS, HOLMFIRTH, near HUDDERS- ERKS. TO L ET FU RNISHED for about PERKS. 
8 months, in Berkshire village, charming 
FARMHOUSE, 
attractively furnished. 3 reception, 6 bed, 2 


and Woolacombe ). For SALE, delightful 


Magnificent 


house, garage, 
central heating, 
bedrooms, electrically plugged throughout, 
water in 2 bedrooms.—For : 
. oI ; further particulars apply WHEAWILL & SuUD- 2 reception; electric light; 
electric light and water. Stabling, garage. worTH, Chartered Accountants, Huddersfield. Tage; well-stocked garden; 
Walled garden, orchard, paddock. 2 ACRES. —- 
Early possession.—SMALE, 13, Cross Street, DETACHED in open country. 

4 years lease and furniture, 


£275. Rent £95.—Box 832. CARDIGANSHIRE. Small coastal property 


DEVON, NORTH. FOR SALE, Attractive 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE, situate in 


village, 3 miles from market town, 1, mile bus hot and cold 
route. 3 reception, 4-5 bed, bath, company’s 


sarnstaple. 
ENT-SUSSEX BORDER. Tunbridge 


furnished ; 


FIELD (safe 
built RESIDENCE for sale, in own grounds, 
containing 3 rooms, kitchen and pantry, on 
ground floor; 4 bedrooms, clothes closet, bath- bath, large modern kitchen; 
Would consider room, separate w.c., 2 attics, and box rooms, 
letting furnished.—SMALE, 13, Cross Street, front and back 
kitchen and coal place. Conservatory, green- CoL. ROBINSON, Orchard Dene, 


1/- per line (min, 3 lines) 


TO LET 





WANTED 


area). Good freehold stone- 
modernised 17th century 


stairs, keeping cellar, wash outhouses. 2 AC 


outbuildings and w.c. Partial = 


electric fireplace fitted in 3 ERKS. To be LET A - 
peaceful old-world Berkshire village, 
picturesque old COTTAGE; 


Telephone 3205. 


RES garden and orchard.— 


FURNISHED in 


week.—Full particulars of WALTER BUTLER, 
11 rooms 4, St. Martin’s Street, Wallingford, Berks. 25, bedrooms. 








convenient for London trains. 


Long let.—F. J. B., Truscod, Llandilo. 
Aga; central 





heating; main water, electricity; garage; HOME counties. Wanted, small, wk 
furnished HOUSE, safe area, within 
daily reach London. 2 in family. All main 
services and phone essential.—CoKE, Abbey 
Court, Netherhall Gardens, N.W.3. Hamp. 
3 bed, bath, 1166. 
main water; -— ae ile 
5 foeen wee J ANTED TO LEASE with option to 
ogg nag Ww Country HOUSE, not le: 
Suitable for small school. 


Blewbury. 





purchase, 


Cottages. Important.—Apply, Box 833. 








Wells 16 miles. Safe, favoured position. 
Picturesque _half-timbered, 


Unique bathroom, cloakroom, hall, kitchen, 


Calor gas lighting, 


cooking. Central 10 radiator heating and UFFOLK. Grand “Dairy and Corn FARM. 
domestic throughout. relephone. 2 garages. 342 ACRES, almost tithe free; charming 4 bedrooms, 2 sitting rooms, 
£2,100, easy terms.—Box 813. old-world house: cowhouse for 55; 6 cottages. 

UFFOLK. Choice Tudor RESIDENCE Freehold, £7,000.— Woopcock & Sox, 


and 35 ACRES. Ipswich. 


FARMS 


Plas-Owain, Harle ch. 





orchard. Facing full south, 





Beautiful undulating 


bed, bath (h/c); e.L, delightful garden. 


URREY. EPSOM. 
MODERN RESIDENCE on 2 floors only 


For Sale, a very fine —_——— 
famous Downs, yet convenient for station and 


and dressing rooms, 2 baths (1 en suite). (Price 
Lovely garden, well matured, with tennis 
All services. Price 


2/6). 


paste ton, WALLER & KING, F.A.L. 


SURREY. WALLINGTON. Picturesque 
surroundings. Artistic HOUSE, 5 bedrooms, 





ESTATE AGENTS 


3-roomed bungalow; good outbuildings. A ERKS AND BORDERS OF ADJOINING 
really choice home. Freehold £2,200. Posses- B 


sion.—Woopcock & SON, Ipswich. Sale of Country Houses and Estates.—Messrs. 


NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. Tel. 4441. 





BEF KSHIRE. 
ne and We CAVERSHAM 
anc 


shops. Good hall, cloaks, loggia, 3 reception 
rooms (one 28ft. long). Compact offices, 7 bed DEVON AND 8. & W. COUNTIES.— 





The only complete Illustrated Register 
Selected lists free.—RIppon, 
BOSWELL & Co., F.A.I., Exeter. (Est. 1884.) 


Courtenay, Somerset. 





ray 1S. e : ALES. PEACEFUL NORTH W ALES 
JUNTIES, especially concerned with the 16TH CENTURY HOUSE to be LET 
FURNISHED immediately. 
_ ~ (billiards), 7 bed, electric, 
MARTIN & POLE. rough shooting, 2 maids and gardener by 
arrangement. — MRS. FINLAY, 
Severals, near Alresford, Hants. 





WOKINGHAM. 





with garden, woodland and own path to 
beach, to let on lease furnished. 
EVON, NORTH. " . and green slate. 2 reception, 4 bedrooms, bath, 
te 2 sere - — nadie near Barnstaple. Stock 2 lavs., garage. Annexe if required. Aberporth 
ete. 2% acres meadow and garden. D and mixed F ARM, 223 AC taple. Small 2% = € ~ Ea 
comfortable house; usual buildings. L. ‘wee 
£6,500. Woopcoc K «& Son, IPSWI 


Cardigan 10 m.—WILLIAMS-ELLIs, 





. Small furnished 
HOUSE to let, 5 miles from Minehead. 


OMERSET. SAFEST. — 


productive fruit, flower and vegetable garden, 
with magnificent 
uninterrupted views. 6% guineas per week.— 

Apply by letter, FLOWER COTTAGE . Wootton 


fishing, “bus, 





Unfurnished HOUSE. Must be 
Minimum 
5 bedrooms, 2 reception rooms, garage, etc. 





Whitewash — ggrected through the Specialists, F. 





2 bathrooms, Offices, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 


3 lavatories, sun porch. Esse stove. Garage, 2481. 


A QUICK and ADVANTAGEOUS SALE 
of your COUNTRY PROPERTY can be 


MERCER & CO., 98 having changed hands 
through their Agency during the past three 
months, ranging in price from £2,000 to 
£15,000. Over 2,000 GENUINE PUR- 
CHASERS on their waiting list. Vendors are 
invited to send particulars to their Central 
"Phone Regent 





shelters, resident wardens. 

reinforced concrete construction. 

ground stations within 1 min. 
RENTS FROM £115 TO £500. 


4 reception 


3 gns. to 8 gns. weekly. 
PRINCESS COURT 





FLATS AND CHAMBERS 


QUEENSWAY, HYDE 
Full details from the LETTING OFFICE, 











Business 





—FINLAY HILL, 4, Stanley Park Road, Wall- lished 1809. 
748. Agents, 
management. 





L_EICESTERSHIRE and adjoining coun- 
ties.—HOLLOWaAY, Prick & Co., Estab- 
Market Harborough. Land 
Auctioneers, 


ONDON. BRONDESBURY (best part). 
First floor FLAT in well arranged modern 
TIES.—22 Westwood Road, Southamp- block with extensive grounds comprising 
3 rooms, kitchen and bathroom. Rent £135 
established over 100 years. p.a. Apply, Sole Agents, HAMPTON & —, 
LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 





61, QUEENSWAY, W.2. BAYS. 1818. 


FLATS AND CHAMBERS 
LONDON. Best value in MODERN WEST 
IND FLATS. Attractive, short, war-time 
agreements. Modern fitted kitchens. Air-raid 
i Steel-frame or 
2 under- 


Meadows, A few modern, newly furnished flats from 


QUEEN’S COURT 
PAR W.2 





ing. Restaurant and full service. Lift. 
REG. 








quinine 


Valuers. Property 





ALES (w EST). COMPACT COUNTRY 
ESTATE, in delightful rural district in S 
Carmarthenshire, comprising mansion house, 
18 farms and small holdings, including well 
equipped small house with vacant possession. 


2,290 ACRES. Rental £1,340. Long standing Ss HRO OPSHIRE, 
farm tenancies. Smaller acreage if desired.— 


Further particulars from D. J. THOMAS, 
Estate Agent, Llandilo, Carm, 


HROPSHIRE, border counties and North 
Wales for residences, farms, etc., write the 
Principal Agents, HALL, WATERIDGE & OWEN, 
Ss y 

LTD., Shrewsbury. ("Phone 2081.) W.8. Ground floor FLAT, facing gardens, 5 
rooms, kitchen, bathroom, etc. 

Rent only £150 p.a. inclusive. 
Porter, or HAMPTON & SONS, 


WORCS., ete., and "MID WALES, apply 
leading Agents : 


AND HARRISON, Shrewsbury.—{’Phone: 2061). 





or offer. Apply, HAMPTON 


GROU ND AND SEMI- cian. 

MENT FLOOR FLAT, 8. Kensington in 
quiet road. 3 beds, 3 reception, kitchen and 
Valuations for probate. bath. All conveniences. Rent £150 p.a. ine. 
& Sons, LTp., 6, 
Arlington Street, S.W.1. REG 








Closet. From3% GNS. V 


ONDON. WI E 











"MINSTER. 


8222. 





ONDON. 


HEREFOR D, 


CHAMBERLAINE- BROTHERS 
ton Street .London, S.W.1 


IVERNA COURT, Block 1, 
* Wright’s Lane, off Kensington High Street, 


Air raid shelter. 


Ltp., 6, Arling- 
REG. 8222. 8.W.1. 





Apply, Head ASSOCIATED LONDON PROPERTIES, 


Telephone WHitehall 8202. 


ONDON, 20, HALLAM STREET, W.1. 
Luxuriously appointed steel frame — 


and C.H.W. Cosy 8/C FURNISHED Lounge 
Flats with Divan Aleove, nee Deome 
EKLY or UNFUR- 
NISHED Pied-a-terre eid 10s. MONTHLY 
inc.—Apply, MAN AGERESS. Tel. Lan. 1334. 


Just_ off 

Embankment CLOSE TO WHITEHALL. First 
floor flat in small exclusive modern building 
2 rooms, bathroom, kitchen; central heating, 
5 constant hot water. Rent £145 p.a, SPECIALLY 
CONSTRUCTED AIR RAID SHELTER. or 


Estate Office, St. Ermin’s, Caxton Street, 
































i 
| 
( 
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Telegrams: 
“Wood, Agents, Wesdo, 
London.’’ 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


Telephone No. : 
Mayfair 6341 (10 lines), 





BY DIRECTION OF THE EXECUTOR OF THE LATE HON. MRS. KATHARINE E. COLERIDGE. 





DARBY GREEN HOUSE, BLACKWATER, 
NEAR CAMBERLEY 


Blackwater Station 1 mile, Camberley 3 miles, with electric trains to Waterloo every 


half-hour. London 32 miles. 


CHARMING RESIDENCE 
CONVENIENTLY ARRANGED ON 2 FLOORS WITH ALL PRINCIPAL ROOMS 
FACING DUE SOUTH. 


Hall, schoolroom, covered loggia, 3 reception rooms, 10 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, usual offices. 


Company’s water and electric light. Radiators throughout. Garage for 2/4 cars, etc. 


FORMAL AND GRASS TENNIS LAWNS. WILD GARDEN. 2 PADDOCKS AND 
FINE AVENUE OF POPLAR TREES, SUMMERHOUSE, ETC. 


IN ALL ABOUT 8} ACRES 
FOR SALE. PRICE £5,500. 


Further particulars of the Sole Agents: JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, 
London, W.1. 


3erkeley Square, 





OVER 500FT. UP ON THE HILLS BETWEEN HIGH WYCOMBE AND PENN, ADJOINING A COMMON 


2% miles main line station and 26 miles from London. 


A SMALL 18th CENTURY HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


Standing back on a quiet road and facing due South, recently completely overhauled and 
ready to walk into. 


It contains: sitting hall, 3 reception rooms, 6-7 bedrooms, most with basins and fitted 
cupboards, 2 bathrooms, heated linen cupboard. Cloakroom. Up-to-date offices with 
servants’ sitting room. 


MAIN WATER, ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. CENTRAL HEATING 
THROUGHOUT AND CONSTANT HOT WATER. 


GARDENER’S COTTAGE. 3 GARAGES. GROUNDS OF ABOUT 2% ACRES. 
PARTLY WALLED TENNIS COURT. KITCHEN GARDEN. 
FOR SALE. PRICE £6,000 


Inspected and strongly recommended by the Sole Agents: JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 
23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (Vv. 41,207.) 














CHILTON CANDOVER, HANTS 


5 miles from Alresford, 9 miles from Basingstoke, and 12 miles from Winchester. 
Most attractive TUDOR RESIDENCE, known as “ SCRIVENERS”’ 


4 reception, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Modern kitchen, servants’ sitting room. 


—} Garage for 2 cars. Gardener’s bungalow 
with 6 rooms. E ectric light. Modern 
water supply. Meadow land. Total 
area 12 ACRES. Vacant possession 
l‘ecember 25. 
ARM'NGTON & CO. will sell 
the above at THE ROYAL 
HOTEL WINCHESTER on MONDAY, 
NUVEMBER 10. PARTICULARS and 
CONDITIONS OF SALE of Messrs. 
SHIELD & SON, Solicitors, Alresford, 
and 7, Union Court, Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C.2, and WARMINGTON AND 
Co., Auctioneers, 19, Berkeley Street, 
Piccadilly, London, W.1. (Tel, ; 
Mayfair 3533-4 and 3968.) 


"T RESIDDER & Co.,77, South Audley Street, W.1 


*Phone: Grosvenor 2861. _’Grams: “ Cornishmen, London.” 








,500 24 ACRES 

EVON. 15 miles from Exeter. 600ft. 

up. Extensive views. FINE GEOR- 
GIAN TYPE RESIDENCE. 4 reception, 
3 bath, 9 bed (fitted basins h/c). Central 
heating. Telephone. Wired electric light. 
Garage for 4. Stabling. Nicely timbered 
grounds. Tennis and other lawns. Kitchen 
garden. Orchard, pasture and woodland. 
TRESIDDER & CoO., 77, South Audley 
Street, W.1. (8802.) 


ILTS. QUEEN ANNE HOUSE. 7 

miles Chippenham. Cotswold Stone 
House. 3 reception, 2 bath, 8 bed. Main 
water, c.h. Garage for 4. Stabling. 
5-ROOMED COTTAGE. Lovely gardens, 
Paddock 5 acres. OFFER OF £4,500 
INVITED.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South 
Audley Street, W.1. (14,206.) 








HITCHURCH, BUCKS. In beautiful 

old village, bus service passes. DE- 
LIGHTFUL OLD RESIDENCE brought 
up-to-date and with maine.1.,water, drainage 
and phone. 9 bed (h/e in 5), bathroom. 
3 reception. Double garage. Stables for 4. 
Most attractive garden. 5,000 GUINEAS. 
—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley 
Street, W.1. (17,855.) 





FALMOUTH HARBOUR, overlooking 
Carrick Roads. UNIQUE SMALL 
RESIDENCE. 2 reception, sun room, 
2 bathrooms, 5 bedrooms. Main electricity. 
Garages. Boathouse. Quay. Lovely sub- 
tropical gardens. Orchard and_ woodland 
intersected by stream. 4 ACRES. £4,000. 
—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley 
Street, W.1. (17,320.) 























184, BROMPTON RD., 
LONDON, S.W.3. 











YORKS near HARROGATE 


EAUTIFUL GEORGIAN RESIDENCE allon 2 floors, 

in absolute perfect order. Wonderful position, 500ft. 
up, unsurpassed views. Few but spacious rooms. Hall, 
3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 2 baths. All mains. Garage, etc. 
LOVELY GARDENS, PADDOCK. TROUT STREAMS. 
6 ACRES. ONLY £4,500. BENTALL, HORSLEY AND 
BALDRY, 184, Brompton Road, 8.W.3. 





HANTS near BURLEY 
CHARMING LITTLE MODERN RESIDENCE in 
perfect. order. VERY BEAUTIFUL POSITION. 








VERY SPECIAL OFFER 


KS 
This FASCINATING GENUINE TUDOR GEM, 
full of oak. Perfect order. Lounge hall, 2 charming 
reception, lovely old tithe barn. Garage. Main electricity, 
etc. Gardens, orchard, 2 ACRES. ABSOLUTE BARGAIN 
£3,000. Sole Agents: BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, 
Brompton Road, 8.W.3. 





ONLY £1,375 FREEHOLD 
BEAUTIFUL LITTLE TUDOR COTTAGE. Full 
of oak. Near a quiet village. noted for its pretty river. 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


| 
{ 
\ 
| 


TELEPHONE : 
KEN. 0855. 





SUSSEX—NEAR LEWES 
CHARMING LITTLE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE. 


Lovely position. Hall, 2 reception, 4 bed, bath. 
Electric light. Garage. Farmery. 
16 ACRES. ONLY £2,350. 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, Brompton Road, S8.W.3. 








ONLY £1,700 FREEHOLD 


FISHING AND YACHTING CENTRE. Overlooking 
an inlet of Falmouth Harbour, private beach and boat 
Picturesque 18th century long, low house, in 





mooring. 




















| 
Hall, 2 reception, 4/5 bed, bath. Electric light. Every 1% hours North. 2 reception, 4 bed, bath. Central | perfect order, covered climbing geraniums and lemon tree. 
convenience, Farmery, etc. 21 ACRES. ONLY £2,600. | heating. Gas. Elec. available. OLD-FASHIONED 2 reception, 4 bed, bath. Main electric and power. Pretty 
BENTALL, HORSLEY & ,BALDRY, 184, Brompton Road, | GARDEN. '% ACRE.—Sole Agents. BENTALL, HORSLEY gardens. Exceptional chance. Sole Agents: BENTALL, 
| S.W.3. | AND BALDRY, 184, Brompton Road, 8, W.3. ) HorstEy «& Batpry, 184, Brompton Road, S.W.3, 
TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.! Also at Telephone: 
pasgyediescninagltn & O. TD. 5, GRAFTON STREET, "Regent 
9 MAYFAIR, W.I. P 
WANTED TO PURCHASE a well appointed HOUSE in Sussex or Surrey, not bina ss _ OO 
near the coast, having 2 or 3 sitting rooms, billiard room, 6 to 8 bedrooms, 2 or 3 Ss U RREY 
bathrooms and good gardens from 3 to 10 acres.—Write “B.A.,”’ c/o MAPLE & Co., ; : ee . 
LTD., as above. Only 14 miles from Town in a pretty woodland setting adjoining a golf course with gate 
Ree, within 00 wiles of Town in Suseex. West Hoven or Herts, a small Queen giving access thereto. 
Anne or Georgian JSE with about edrooms. Main services. Also with 50 to 
LIRGENTLY REQUIRES Ne en & Co., LTD., as above. HOUSE OF OUTSTANDING CHARACTER 
D, N. or N.W. of Town, Radlett or St. Albans districts, an vs 7 S v7 vG NEL OAK DOORS, etc. 
UJ up-to-date modern HOUSE with 4 to 5 bedrooms, and a garden of not less than pst Ais == = a yn epee : ee eh en maids’ sitting 
1 acre.—Write, Mrs. “R..” c/o MAPLE & Co., LtD., as above. . room. 2 garages. Workshop. Outbuildings “Garden of 1 ACRE 
[ REQUIRED TO PURCHASE with early possession within 40 miles of Town, not Poe ? E : ; : 
j far from main line station, Leatherhead, Guildford, Weybridge, etc., 5 to 6 bed- PRETTILY WOODED WITH VARIETY OF TREES AND SHRUBS, LARGE 
} — and attractive grounds of 2 or 3 acres.—Write, “P.,’”’ c/o MAPLE & CO., LTD., as LAWN, FLAGGED TERRACES, ETC. 
| WANTED TO PURCHASE if possible in West Sussex, an old HOUSE, preferably PRICE FREEHOLD £3,900 
I : Tudor, with from 6 to 8 bedrooms, together with 15 to 50 acres of land. Main a 
f electricity essential.—Reply to ‘‘W.,’”’ c/o MAPLE & Co., LTD., as above. Full details of MAPLE & Co., LTD., 5, Grafton Street, Old Bond Street, W.1. 
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BOURNEMOUTH : SOUTHAMPTON : 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.L., F.A.1L FOX & SONS ee reat ek 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.L, F.A.1. GENTS T. BRIA’ , P.AS.L, A.AL 
E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.L, F.A.L. LAND A BRIGHTON : 

H. INSLEY FOX, P-A.S.L, A.A.L BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 


SUSSEX 


4 miles from Billingshurst, 3 miles from the Crawley and Horsham Hunt Kennels. 


= ge Partly walled garden in old world style 
SAITO? > T “ea . * ’ * a 
A GENUINE TUDOR a. ‘J with dwarf walls, crazy paving, yew 
t ns ae hedges, herbaceous borders, croquet 
RESIDENCE e j et . and tennis lawns and pond. There is a 
73 well planned and stocked kitchen 
garden, also fruit garden. Excellent 


y SFULLY MODERNISED, HAV- 
CAREFULLY MODERNIS =r 


ING OAK BEAMS AND A NUMBER 
OF ORIGINAL OLD OAK FLOORS 
AND DOORS. THE WHOLE EXTENDS TO AN 

: 8" AREA OF ABOUT 


7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception —— me ’ 14 ACRES 


rooms, flower room, lounge _ hall, 
exceptionally well arranged and fitted ‘ ces ; 

domestic offices. & 4 ie 7 = ' i PRICE £6,900 FREEHOLD 
STABLING. GARAGES. COTTAGE. — % : se 7 : 1 es 2 } OR THE RESIDENCE AND 
HEATING. ee ses 5% ACRES WOULD BE 
: SOLD FOR £6,750 


CENTRAL 
MAIN WATER. ELECTRICITY. 


For full particulars ‘and appointments to view, para Fox & Sons, Land or Bournemouth. 


YORKSHIRE—WEST RIDING 


2', miles from Wakefield. 6 miles from Pontefract. 16 miles from Doncaster. 
THE REMAINING PORTIONS OF 
THE WELL-KNOWN FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY 


CROFTON HALL ESTATE 
INCLUDING 
THE EXCELLENT MIXED FARM KNOWN AS DAIRY FARM OF ABOUT 122 ACRES, WITH ATTRACTIVE HOUSE AND 
ADEQUATE FARM BUILDINGS 








THE WELL-PLACED SMALL DAIRY HOLDING KNOWN AS BEDFORD FARM OF ABOUT 10% ACRES 


2] ENCLOSURES OF ACCOMMODATION ARABLE AND PASTURE LANDS, MOSTLY WITH VALUABLE LONG MAIN ROAD FRONTAGES. ALLOTMENTS OF ABOUT 
8 ACRES. 6 COTTAGES WITH GARDENS, AT CROFTON. OAKENSHAW GRANGE. THE OLD RECTORY, CROFTON. MAIN WATER AND GAS. MAIN DRAINAGE, 
ELECTRICITY AVAILABLE. 

THE WHOLE EXTENDING TO AN AREA OF JUST OVER 
308 ACRES 


TO BE OFFERED FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN 28 LOTS AT THE STRAFFORD ARMS HOTEL, WAKEFIELD, ON 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1941, at 2.30 p.m. (unless sold previously by Private Treaty). 


Particulars, Plan and Conditions of Sale may be obtained of the Solicitors : Messrs. LACEY & SON, 17, Avenue Road, Bournemouth, or of the Auctioneers: Messrs. FOX & SONs, 
Bournemouth, Southampton and Brighton. 


BEAUTIFUL NEW FOREST 


Situated well away from the road amidst delightful surroundings. South aspect. Gravel soil. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD . MAIN WATER, 
ELECTRICITY AND GAS. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 


(Independent boiler.) 


THIS VERY ATTRACTIVE 
COMPACT 


MODERN RESIDENCE 

sits ; EXCELLENT ENTRANCE LODGE 
Built in the Manor House style and ’ ; . 4 (suitable for a gentleman's residence, 
enjoying fine woodland views. S An = si" . containing 3 bedrooms with lavatory 
6 > ; basins, 2 sitting rooms; numerous out- 
9 good bed and dressing rooms (lavatory . - a E . ‘ houses, 2 garages. Main water and 

basins in many of the rooms), 3 bath- : ~=Ya 4 eas 2 i “ih le ; electricity.) 
rooms, drawing room (27ft. by 16ft. be z ere walk . <4 . ¢ 3 oy . , ; a io 
with oak floor and partly oak panelled), Been: > hts ; i ET gd Garage for 3. cars. : Glasshouses. 
dining room (Isft. by L5ft.), morning y . ; a+ Tastefully arranged Gardens and 
room (20ft. by 16ft., with oak beams 4 4 ; Grounds. Productive kitchen garden, 
and partly oak panelled). oak copse, good pastureland, heather 
} land; the whole extending to an area 

of about 


37 ACRES 


Servants’ Hall. 


Good domestic offices. 4 - ; ‘ 
Particulars and price can be obtained of Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


DORSET 


SITUATED ON AN EMINENCE AND COMMANDING EXTENSIVE VIEWS OVER r Saas BEAUTIFUL VALLEY OF THE RIVER STOUR AND 
THE HILLY DOWNS BEYON 
About 3 miles from Blandford. 15 miles from Bournemouth. 


TO BE SOLD 4 EAN Radiators. Main electricity. 


Garage (for 2 cars). 
THIS CHARMING SMALL ¢ he ¥ Apple store. Number of sheds. 
RESIDENCE A? ‘ ‘ Va —~* ORNAMENTAL GARDENS. 


Old walled-in garden and orchard with 
choice variety of fruit trees of all 
descriptions; paddock. 


beautifully fitted throughout and 
possessing all modern conveniences and 
comforts. 
j : The w » eX i an area of 
4 bedrooms (all fitted basins), ad —_-* a ay iii 
h. and c. water supply, 2 bath- a ~ : 
rooms, octagonal lounge (having ‘ 4 Y, 
domed ceiling and large Gothic | aoe 2 honda 
windows), dining room, attractive ” in ‘ishing < i availé 
con geen aie stan aaa - Hunting, Fishing and Golf available. 


room, kitchen and up-to-date 5 ape ecta PRICE £3,850 FREEHOLD 


offices, maid's sitting room. 


For orders to view and particulars, apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. (11 BRANCH OFFICES.) 
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ESTATE H ARRODS OFFICES 





Phone : Ken. 1490. KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE West Byfleet 
creme: “ee 62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 enn neato 
Harrods, London.’’ Offices. 





DORSET AND SOMERSET BORDERS <2. 
In lovely country between Sherborne and Sturminster Newton, 
ONE OF THE SMALLER COUNTY HOMES, INCLUDING 
A RESIDENCE OF THE GEORGIAN TYPE 
OCCUPYING A SHELTERED POSITION ABOUT 450FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL, 
COMMANDING PANORAMIC VIEWS OF THREE COUNTIES. 
3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, maid’s sitting room. Well water, central heating, 
fitted basins in all bedrooms, complete central heating throughout. Garage, stabling, 
groom’s room, outbuildings, and cottage. 
MATURED GARDENS AND GROUNDS, KITCHEN GARDEN, PIECE OF 
WOODLAND, AND AN AREA OF PASTURELAND 
IN ALL ABOUT 56 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £6,750 


Inspected and recommended by Owner's Sole Agents : HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton 
Road, London, 8.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 





OXSHOTT HEATH AND WOODS “+. 


Picked position, beautiful views, ‘. mile from station, electric trains London. 


AN EXCEPTIONAL HOUSE 


Unusually well fitted throughout and planned for easy working; lounge hall, 3 hand- 
some reception, sun lounge, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, maids’ sitting room. 





GARAGE FOR 3. OUTBUILDINGS. LODGE WITH BATH. ALL MAIN 
SERVICES. 

LOVELY GARDENS. HARD TENNIS COURT. KITCHEN GARDEN AND 
PLANTATION. 


ABOUT 4 ACRES 
FOR SALE AT A TEMPTING PRICE 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 











RURAL KENT c.3. 
Pleasant district, about 10 miles Sevenoaks. F 
PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE 
FREEHOLD £2,700 


3 reception, 6 bed and dressing, bathroom. Modern 
drainage. Co.’s electric light and water. Garage. 
MATURED PLEASURE GARDENS, ALSO 
MEADOW, IN ALL ABOUT 


5 ACRES 


Further particulars of the Agents: HARRODS LTD., 
62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. 
Extn. 807.) 





Amidst delightful scenery, about 4 miles main line station and 9 from the fine old market 
town of Okehampton. 


SUBSTANTIAL AND COMFORTABLE RESIDENCE 
Occupying a sheltered position commanding magnificent views. 3 reception, 9 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, maids’ sitting room. Gravitation water, electric light, partial central heating. 


Garage. Stabling. Outbuildings and excellent cottage of 5 rooms. 


WELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS, TENNIS LAWN, KITCHEN GARDEN, 2 ORCHARDS 
AND PASTURELAND. 


IN ALL ABOUT 11 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £4,000 (or offer) 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 








CLOSE TO THE SOUTH DOWNS «4 








Easy reach of Lewes, beautiful views, good hunting district. 





OLD SUSSEX-TYPE FARMHOUSE 

| With 3 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, 2 maids’ bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, good offices. 
Garage for 2 cars. Servants’ flat over. Lavatory basins in all bedrooms. Co.’s electric 

light. Excellent water and drainage. 

The house is full of heavy oak beams and open fireplaces, etc. 
EXCELLENT GARDENS WITH FLOWER AND HERBACEOUS BORDERS, 
KITCHEN GARDEN, ETC. 
IN ALL 4 ACRES 
ONLY £3,500 FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 
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Hunting suede trimmed with 


Calf; with crepe rubber sole 
Fashionable colours 


for Autumn season 
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Harlip 


MISS ROSAMOND FELLOWES 


Miss Rosamond Daisy Fellowes is the only daughter of the Hon. Reginald and Mrs. Fellowes, of 
19, Rue St. James, Neuilly-sur-Seine, France ; her marriage to Mr. James Gladstone, The King’s 
Own Scottish Borderers, younger son of Sir Hugh and Lady Gladstone, of Capenoch, Dumfriesshire, is 
to take place next week 
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MAXIMUM 
PRODUCTION 


HE fact that the Ministry of Agri- 

culture should feel compelled to 

tell farmers that “‘reassuring state- 

ments’’ by the Minister of Food 
(as to available stocks of foodstuffs and the 
possibility of increasing them) do not mean 
that there can be any slacking off in the drive 
for maximum food production, shows how com- 
plicated the play of forces is in agriculture to- 
day. A balance has of course to be set between 
arable and livestock, but it certainly cannot be 
allowed to move first in one direction and then 
in the other. The war policy of the Govern- 
ment has been declared over and over again. 
It is to produce the maximum amount of food 
that we can produce without destroying fertility. 
Though we need the maximum of milk as well 
as of bread and vegetables, the chief war-time 
drive must be to increase arable crops. The new 
Agriculture Bill shows us how the policy is 
being developed and the second reading debate 
showed complete unanimity in the House with 
regard to all those clauses which are designed 
to make more effective the use of fertilisers 
and better drainage. Even the more conten- 
tious clauses which enable the Government to 
secure for the State the benefit of the money 
spent in bringing back land to a proper state 
of cultivation were chiefly criticised from the 
point of view of increasing the good farmer’s 
security of tenure. Mr. Hudson admitted that 
there were cases where the mere fact that the 
committees had started to improve the value of 
land in particular areas had led to owners 
attempting to sell it at enhanced values or to 
speculators buying it up. This the Bill is 
intended to stop. In cases of bad farming the 
new cultivating tenant will have ex hypothesi a 
long lease granted by the State to encourage 
him to take on the job and his tenancy will not 
be affected by the handing back of the land to 
the owner after the war. 


SERVICE ALLOWANCES 
HE revised scale of grants and allowances 
to families of men serving in the Forces 
are due to start with the first pay-day in 
November, and will be very welcome. Though 
not lavish, they are expected to increase the 
present figure of £5,000,000 paid annually under 
this head to 10 or 12 millions. This represents 
a small fraction of the daily cost of the war— 
it is less than the cost of a single day—and, so 
far from being lost to the community, simply 
diverts money into circulation in the most 
deserving, and among the most needy, channels. 
The revision is based on a review of cases of 
hardship, and will most benefit the wife of the 
lower-paid ranks with two or more children. 
Here the unit level of income, hitherto 15s., is 
to be 16s. with two children counting as an extra 
unit. A wife with two children thus is assured 
of 32s. a week after standing charges such as 
rent, rates, and insurance have been met. An 
important new principle is the taking of the 
pre-Service standard of living for purposes of 
comparison. Families who had a standard of 
living over 16s. and up to 20s. a week will have 
the full amount of the difference between this 
and the unit income made good without ques- 
tion. Where the standard was above 20s., 
claims will still be considered, but allowances 
will be discretionary, on the principle that some 
sacrifice of the former standard of living must 
be expected, though a more liberal scale of 
allowances is promised. The man himself is 


also allowed to retain a higher proportion of 
his pay, up to three-sevenths. The case of 
junior officers, however, except in so far as they 
may be affected by the enlarged discretionary 
powers, is still unsatisfactory, more particularly 
in the automatic deduction of income tax at 
the source. Frequently this is based on a 
civilian income which has ceased or seriously 
diminished owing to the war. Claims for re- 
assessment on this score involve lengthy delays 
during which a subaltern may be receiving 
very little or nothing of his pay after tax and 
family allowance deductions. 


ARTIST, CRITIC AND EXPERT 


AMES GREIG has been a name to conjure 
with in Arbroath, in Paris and in London 
at various times during the 80 years which have 
just come to their end. To-day he is most 
widely known as the critic who boldly purchased 
for Lady Bathurst, then the owner of his paper 
the Morning Post, the MS. of the Farington 
Diaries and who, immersed in the scholarly 
labour of editing them, afterwards became so 
outstanding an authority on art in Georgian 
and Regency England. This sounds much less 
romantic than the true James Greig. Those 
who remember the ’90’s remember the young 
Scotsman who turned his talent for dashing 
black-and-white to such account that the illus- 
trated papers—before the days of half-tone 
reproduction—always carried his weekly pic- 
tures of European life. In Paris, chez Julien 
and afterwards, he knew everybody, and when 
accident deprived him of his facility with the 
brush and the pencil his knowledge of the world 
of art was such that he was able to turn at once 
to the pen. He succeeded Robert Ross as art 
critic of the Morning Post, and at the same time 
completely risked his reputation by declaring 
that the Rokeby Velazquez—then recently pur- 
chased by the National Art Collections Fund— 
was actually the work of Velazquez’s son-in- 
law Del Mazo. His reputation survived, in 
spite of the Suffragettes. Afterwards he did 
much sound critical work and his judgment was 
always trusted. He will be greatly missed by 
hosts of friends who do not forget his surprising 
smile and will not cease to admire his just 
discernment and fine integrity. 


RAIN 


AST night the rain was pouring 
And now the burns come down 
From sombre corries, roaring 
Foam white and tawny brown. 


IN TOWN 


I seem to hear their thunder 
Far from the city rain, 

To watch in awe and wonder 
Their wild career again. 


So, in the time’s confusion, 
I’m rich in old delight 
From memory and illusion 
Evoked by rain at night ! 
W. K. HoLMEs. 


HILL FARMING 


Sie problems of hill farmers are difficult, 

many and various, and, even in these days 
of universal plans and remedies, obviously need 
separate consideration. The north of England, 
with its predominant sheep-farming on fells 
and in dales, is chiefly involved so far as this 
country is concerned, and last March a confer- 
ence widely representative of hill-farming inter- 
ests was convened by a committee of those 
engaged in farming in the North Country. A 
large proportion of our five and a half million 
acres of rough grazings is to be found in North- 
umberland, Durham and the Lake counties, 
and there is much high-lying grassland included 
in the cultivated acreage of the north. The 
North-country hill grazings carry to-day nearly 
600,000 breeding ewes of hill breeds proper and 
a very large number of cross-bred flocks. 
They also maintain breeding cows and store 
cattle. Their flocks and herds serve as vital 
sources of material for lowland farming, and 
the mere fact that the hills offer no opportunity 
for other branches of livestock or crop raising 
makes hill farming not only a distinct but an 
integral part of national farming considered as 
a whole. The report of the Hill Farming Con- 
ference has just been published at King’s 
College, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and contains much 
that is important in the way of information and 
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detailed review. At the present time it is of 
great importance that the part which every sec- 
tion of our agriculture contributes to the whole 
should be thoroughly understood. Food pro- 
duction policy throws such problems into sharp 
relief, and it is in the hope of wider recog- 
nition and fuller understanding of the con- 
tribution which our hill farms are capable of 
making to the agricultural economy that the 
Conference was held and its very interesting 
Report published. 


THE VANISHED RABBIT 


HEREVER we go we hear the same thin 
there are no rabbits—at least, no rabbit 
in the numbers we knew of old. Severe weath 
in the first part of the year followed by tha 
and rain destroyed many early litters. Ty 
farmer, spurred on by Government exhort 
tions and by those of his County War Agr 
cultural Committee, was even more drastic tha 
the elements. When and where he showed sigr 
of relaxing his efforts the Committee came fo 
ward with rabbit-catchers and gas apparat, 
and renewed the attack. It is no matter f 
wonder that the rabbits became more and mo 
scarce, until now it is no longer an easy thir 
to take the gun, walk quietly along the woodsi: 
and pot a couple as they hop out to feed 
the evening shadows. The joy of cold rabbit-- 
(with lots of hard-boiled eggs in it) is a thir 
that is with us only in our dreams. But, hoi 
ever much we may regret rabbit-pie and so o 
it must be admitted that the war against tl! 
rabbit is well justified. It was always doubtf 
if the rabbit was worth his keep, and it is certa 
we cannot afford him now; but we deplore his 
destruction by gas. It entails the waste 0! 
much good, very good food. Let us strafe him 
with man, gun, dog, ferret and snare, with net 
and if need be with trap, but let us eat him 
and not waste him. He helps out the rations 
even when there are no eggs to put in the pie. 


NAPOLEON MADEIRA 

BOTTLE of madeira (Blandy’s Bual, 1792), 

auctioned at the July Red Cross Sale at 
Christie’s, and again this month at the second 
sale, has an interesting history. When lying 
off Madeira on his way to St. Helena, the ex- 
Emperor asked the English Consul to procure 
him books, fruit, and good wine. This official, 
Mr. Veitch, respectfully admiring the cele- 
brated Bonaparte, selected the best vintage 
available, already 23 years old, and the parcel 
was sent aboard to journey with its owner to 
St. Helena. He was fated never to finish it, 
by reason of the complaint that eventually 
proved fatal in 1821, when the Consul was able 
to recover the remainder of the wine and bring 
it back to Madeira. Veitch sold the bottles to 
the famous wine merchant, Charles Blandy, 
whose grand-daughter received them on her 
marriage to Dr. Michael Grabham. On the 
Doctor’s ninety-third birthday in 1933, a bottle 
of this famous Bual was opened and found to 
be most excellent. Before his death two years 
later, Dr. Grabham sent some bottles of it to 
England, and it is one of these that found its 
way into the saleroom. 


SOCKS AND STOCKINGS 


6 ig seems to be a radical difference 

between the sexes in the respective effects 
produced on them by clothing coupons. Men 
have largely developed an unsurpassed tur 
for miserliness; or perhaps it is only the good 
citizen’s duty of economy that makes them 
still keep their old margarine coupons resolutel\ 
intact. Some things, such as socks, used often 
to be bought for them by their wives, but as 
long as they keep their coupons secreted, this 
is no longer possible, and the wife’s only hope 
lies in blackmail; she can decline any longei 
to darn the old ones. By comparison man\ 
ladies seem in too great a hurry to get rid o 
their coupons, from a fear lest the clothe 
should take wing before they have done so 
The Director General of Civilian Clothing is 
so we read, seriously alarmed at the way il 
which women clerical workers are overspendin; 
their coupons on silk stockings. He has there 
fore asked the heads of Government depart- 
ments to let them wear slacks. Ladies at onc« 
in slacks and in Whitehall would have made « 
picture for John Leech in his prophetic serie 
called ‘‘Bloomerism.’’ Stranger prophecie 
than that have come true in this war. 


cet 


ara 
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BREDON HILL, FROM BESIDE THE AVON, NEAR TWYNING 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


T is as unwise to generalise about part- 
ridges as about any other bird, but, from 
the meagre reports that have come in, this 
would seem to have been a record season 

with accounts of great numbers in Shropshire, 
mid-Hampshire and certain parts of Dorset, 
and where two years ago one covey might have 
been seen there are to-day five or six. There 
is, of course, only one explanation—the obvious 
one—and that is the replacement of old per- 
manent pasture and waste land by corn crops. 
In this respect it is amusing to recall the 
vehement speeches of a Liberal politician of 
many years ago, who railed again and again 
in Parliament against landowners because farm- 
land was being encouraged to go to waste in 
the interests of their partridges and pheasants 
and to the detriment of the peasants. If the 
birds were consulted they would advocate even 
more intensive cultivation, and every acre 
put down to barley, wheat and oats. As nine- 
tenths of the corn partridges consume is fallen 
grains that would otherwise be eaten by 
sparrows and pigeons they are a definite asset 
to-day as a valuable meat ration which costs 
nothing to produce. 

One of the most refreshing features of this 
dreary war is the sight of miles of erstwhile 
ond-rate pastureland on the downs east of 
\ inchester—including the famous Punch Bowl 
—-that have now produced their first and, in some 
es, their second yield of corn after some 
years of stagnation. Many of the big stretches 
‘e last ploughed during the 1914-18 war years, 
ad some of them have not been put down to 


\\ eat in the lifetime of the present generation. 
* * 


Ss 


a. hk ah 


\7HEN my medal ribbons were being sewn 
on to my Home Guard battle-dress 
iper some time ago it struck me what a pity 
as that I have not the King’s South African 
lal which, with its orange, white and green 
on, intervenes conveniently between the 
en’s South African and the 1915 Star, and 
S prevents a clash of reds. Matters like this 
of great importance in war-time, and we 
e just had a considerable amount of corre- 
ndence in our unit about the exact spot on 
shoulders where the regimental numerals 

« + initials are to be affixed. The story of how 


By MAJOR C. S. JARVIS 


I missed my second medal points some sort of 
moral, and here it is. 

In my boyhood’s days all our Victorian 
children’s books harped on one theme—the 
story of the good boy and the bad—and showed 
how the good boy—a nauseating little prig— 
scored all along the line, obtaining the first 
prize at school for good conduct, while the bad 
boy ran up against trouble. I cannot recall 
if things happened like this to me when I was 
a boy, but when I was in my twenty-first year 
the theory of virtue and its reward was put to 
the test. 

* es * 

N the second year of the Boer War we, the 
yeomen of England, were in process of being 
disembodied and sent home piecemeal to the 
United Kingdom after some 18 months’ service 
in South Africa, and I and a friend of mine from 
the same unit, having reached a base camp at 
Cape Town after many trials and disappoint- 
ments, were notified one never-to-be-forgotten 
day that we were to sail in the Canada the 
following morning for home. We were to 
parade at 5.30 a.m. wearing forage caps, and 

carrying sun-helmets and kit-bags. 

Then some Australian friends of ours came 
along and suggested making a farewell night 
of it, and the Australians of 40 years ago could 
do this quite as successfully as the later vintages 
of 1914 and of to-day. I cannot remember if 
I refused the invitation from Victorian priggish- 
ness, or anxiety about the early sailing of the 
long-awaited transport—I suspect strongly it 
must have been the latter—but I did not join 
the party, and became unpopular for my lack 
of the social spirit thereby. 

The following morning I appeared spick and 
span on the 5.30 parade complete with encum- 
brances, but my comrade, who had returned to 
camp about five minutes before the “fall in”’ 
sounded, was quite unfit to attend an embarka- 
tion or any other parade. I sailed in the ship 
for home, and he missed it. 

* * 
* 
O far the story is panning out very well 
with the right Victorian moral of virtue 
and its reward, but the aftermath is upsetting. 
Some time later the question of medals arose, 
and it was decided that all men who had com- 


pleted 18 months’ service in South Africa 
would be entitled to two medals—the Queen's 
and King’s—but those who had served less 
would receive only one. I counted up the 
months, weeks and days of my service, and 
discovered to my horror I had missed the second 
medal by 48 hours, but my back-sliding com- 
rade—the bad boy of the Victorian moral story 
—having had his departure from the country 
delayed for a month as a punishment for his 


disgraceful conduct, was rewarded by two! 
* * 


* 

NUMBER of Home Guard correspondents 
have written asking me what I think of 
the War Office edict that Home Guard officers 
should travel third-class on the railways. The 
answer is that I try not to think about it, as 
when one runs up against a cheap, cheese-paring 
policy of this description, combined with such 
lack of realism, it is better not to disturb one’s 
peace of mind by vain imaginings as to the 
mentality that conceived this amazing order. 
For some generations now it has been the 
rule that officers of every branch of our various 
services—Regulars, Militia, Yeomen, Terri- 
torials and Volunteers—have travelled first- 
class, and to break this tradition is to suggest 
that the commissioned ranks of the Home Guard 
are not up to the standard of past and present 
forces, and are in effect third-class officers. A 
very great number of us did not wish to be com- 
missioned. We were quite content to carry on 
with our Home Guard ranks that did not call 
for recognition, but, as against our wishes we 
have been made officers, the least the authorities 

can do is to treat us as such. 

* ~ 


rTCHE edict was probably dictated by a 

| desire for economy, but there is such a 
thing as false economy, and to bring the Force 
into contempt by an invidious distinction of 
this description is certainly not justified by 
the very trifling sum that is saved. The Home 
Guardsman is seldom called upon to travel by 
train. The Force is essentially local, as its 
original title, ‘‘ Local Defence Volunteers,’’ indi- 
cated, and the only time railways are used is 
when officers are called upon to attend a course 
of instruction at the nearest military centre. 
In nine cases out of ten this journey is made 
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in a private car, but on the rare occasions when 
the railway is resorted to you may see a Zone 
Commander, a full colonel, queueing up with a 
third-class railway warrant in his hand while 
his adjutant—a captain, but the holder of a 
different grade of commission—regards him 

from the select position of a first-class seat. 

* * 
* 

AILWAY stations represent the one place 
to-day where we all meet together, and for 
members of the various Services, many of whom 
know little of the work the Home Guard is 
performing, to see officers of the Force treated 
with indignity is to give them a very poor 
opinion of the value of that Force. There is 
also one other little point that has been over- 
looked and that is, though no officer objects 
personally to travelling in the same compart- 
ment with privates and may possibly enjoy it, 
the rank and file on the other hand resent it 
and regard it as an intrusion. The average 
private and N.C.O. of to-day are very much the 
same as the soldiers of 50 vears ago, and they 
have very strong ideas about officers. For one 
thing they like to get away from them occasion- 
ally, and from time immemorial a third-class 
railway carriage has been one of the places 
where they could do so and feel completely at 
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ease. Secondly, and chiefly, they set a standard 
for an officer, and it is a very high standard, 
but when they see the rank they have been 
taught to respect degraded publicly and 
officially they feel that, not only they, but the 

whole Service has been affronted. 

* * 
* 

N the Correspondence columns recently there 
was a photograph of two camels standing up 
with what the writer of the letter thought was 
an unusual hobble tying the lower part of one 
foreleg to the upper ina bent position. Actually 
this is nota hobble at all, but is the Arab’s method 
of tethering his animal when it is barraked or 
sitting : the camel having been made to squat, 
the owner takes one turn round the bent fore- 
leg with the halter and puts a half-hitch on it, 
and in theory the camel will remain in this 
position, as he is unable to straighten his leg 
to rise. Like so many theories, it does not always 
pan out in practice, and a great number of 
camels learn how to get up with the foreleg 
tied firmly, and do so whenever they are 
alarmed. In this case they have obviously 
risen in protest on a point of order against the 
arrival of the other ship of the desert—the 
car and its trailer caravan—which is in the 
middle distance of the photograph. 





THE TOWNSMAN’S USE OF THE COUNTRY 
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d te ordinary hobble of the camel used when 

the animal is sent out to graze is similar 
to that employed with horses, donkeys and 
mules—a short rope, with about 8ins. play, tied 
to both fetlocks. Incidentally this black goat’s- 
hair hobble-rope is, or was, part of the Arab 
headdress that holds the shawl in position. [pn 
the days of old when the Beduin unhobbled 
his camel he placed the rope round his head 
as being the most convenient place on which to 
carry it, and ultimately, in a decorative form, 
it became a permanent part of his headwear, 


Despite the obstruction the camel can travel 
amazing distances when hobbled, and when t 
Beduin owner sets forth in the spring to look 
for his animal after the winter’s grazing he ‘5 
faced with the prospect of combing out an az 
the size of Scotland, in any part of which 
may be feeding. This is not such a seri 
matter as it sounds, for time to the Beduin | 
no significance whatsoever, and it is quite i 
material to him if he finds the camel the fir 
day of his search, or two months later after 
has walked some 600 miles. He is guided in } 
hunt by the fact that he can recognise instan‘ 
his camel’s track among a hundred othe 
and can make a fairly approximate estimate 
the age of the foot-print. 





By PROFESSOR PATRICK ABERCROMBIE 


The townsman’s and the countryman’s conceptions of land-use often conflict. But recreation is as necessary as production; 


it is a function of Planning to reconcile them. Selected footpaths become Green Ways: the “ regional open space”— 


playing-field, nature reserve, or park land—fulfils the purpose of the ancient Common ; and National Parks safeguard the 


choicest stretches of mountain, coast, and agricultural landscape 


NE of the chief functions of Planning 
is the adjustment of divergent interests 
so that they produce a harmonious 
result which is not static but capable 
of continuous evolution. The absence of adjust- 
ment produces /aissez-faire: the fixation of 
plan means by-law control or sterile standard- 
isation. According to the Geddesian thesis, 
adjustment must be sought between three 
generally opposing forces, environment, func- 
tion and organism: translated into mono- 
svilabic Saxon, Place, Work and Folk, have 


A GREEN 
The ancient drovers’ tracks, a grassy network much older than, and independent of, the high roads, suggest 
the foot-ways of the future 


ROAD ON 


each of them their pull before the triangle of 
forces reaches equilibrium: and the triangle 
itself is not static, but is capable of infinite 
adjustments according as one or other of the 
external forces pulls or presses. Incidentally 
it may be remarked that this adjustment for 
equilibrium (known in the science of ecology as 
the biological triad) is, as a philosophy of 
progress, sharply opposed to dialectical material- 
ism, which seeks to proceed by means of a 
series of head-on collisions. 

How does all this apply to the country? 





THE WAY TO ELY 


With surprising neatness and exactitude of fit, 
more easily grasped than in the town. For 
here Place, or topography, under the dominion 
of Nature, in spite of all man’s efforts, is a 
factor that can never be lost sight of : contour, 
soil, fertility, water, sun, wind, and rain are 
always with us, however much we may try to 
disguise or evade them in the town. Work in 
the country is so closely dependent upon Place 
as to make it entirely unnecessary to labour 
the point; the location of other industry, the 
grand problem of urban planning, is already 
settled for the country. It 
is only needful to suit 
your agriculture to the land; 
this, trial and error during 
2,000 years, very slightly 
modified by scientific inven- 
tions during the last 50 
years, has already adjusted. 
A more logical use of 
mechanised methods in cer- 
tain parts may, of course, 
hasten this evolutionary 
process. 


FARMER AND 
RAMBLER 


But if place and work 
this article is not concerned 
with the absorption of the 
country for urban work: a 
distinct but immediate prob 
lem—in the country hav< 
been and are being reaso1 
ably harmonised, the thir 
factor, social use, present 
many immediate problems 
awaiting solution. We ar 
not here concerned with th: 
life of the workers on th 
land, but with the countr 
as the place for recreation « 
the population as a whol: 
It is incorrect to call this a 
urban invasion of the cou! 
try: it is, on the contrar) 
a legitimate social  us¢ 
which, however, may easil 
conflict with country work 
The problem is posed i 
its simplest form where 
town is surrounded Db 
farmland—an ideal towarc 
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BD IR RE a cE ee ROC eae 


Will F. Taylor 


WHERE USES CONFLICT: AGRICULTURE, TRANSPORT, RESIDENCE, AND RECREATION 
The Shere Valley, Surrey, from White Hill. To many Londoners a national park in embryo; to the Ministry of Transport the route for 


an arterial road; to its residents a peaceful valley traditionally farmed and forested 





“*Country Life”’ 
THE ARTIFICIAL LANDSCAPE OF THE HISTORIC PRIVATE PARK 


‘est, Bedfordshire. The formal canal and Archer’s pavilion. Adoption as “‘ Regional Open Spaces” for public enjoyment may be the 
best way of safeguarding many of these parklands 
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which all planners of town and country are 
striving: the farmer, intent on work alone, 
would like to see all access barred, no footpaths, 
and roads lined with an unclimbable fence : the 
townsman, intent on his play alone, would like 
to wander at will over field and through woods, 
trusting to an imperfect knowledge of agri- 
culture that he is doing no economic harm, 
frequently not realising the implication of a 
gate left open. With this example of acute 
divergence, leading to the danger of sharp 
mutual accusation—trampling of crops, stray- 
ing of beasts on one hand, stopping up of 
footpaths, ‘‘Trespassers will be prosecuted,’ 
etc., on the other—may be contrasted the 
friendly attitude in remote country of the 
farmer to the occasional visitor. 

It is not the intention of this article to 
propose any planning solution of the interests 
of work and recreation in the country; that 
must be done in ambulando during the planning 
process. But it may be useful to set out quite 
briefly the directions in which the country is 
being used for pleasure and solace, indicating 
where necessary the probable or desirable 
increase of this use. 


A FOOTPATH SYSTEM 

Firstly, there is normal access: this may 
be continuous from the edge of the town or 
may start from some convenient point at which 
the explorer is dropped by train, ‘bus or car. 
A special feature was made of this before the 
war by the London Passenger Transport Board, 
stimulated by admirable routes described in the 
Press. The Rambler movement has sprung up 
to organise this increasing use, and it has always 
set itself firmly to educate in the respect due 
to the work of the farmer. However anyone 
gets to the country, the desire is to enjoy it 
bv unfenced tracks, footpaths, green roads and 
lanes, rather than by the highway. The vision 
which was displayed before Parliament by 
someone speaking in favour of the Trunk Roads 
Act, of tarmac paths running alongside motor 
and cycle tracks from one end of the country 
to the other, was drawn from Dante’s Inferno 
rather than from Blake’s England. There 
should be an independent footpath system as 
well as a road system, and I believe that it can 
be achieved without hurting the farmer. Details 
are impossible at this moment; but I only 
mention the frequent duplication or multiplica- 
tion of paths which hamper the farmer and are 
of no real use to the pedestrian: a diagonal 
path across a field may be frequently converted 
into a hedgerow one, with advantage to both. 
Recent legislation was useful, but not positive 
enough. 

Next, there are those small local open 
spaces, odd corners, rough ground, dingles, 
etc.: of little use to the farmer, but of value 
to the walker for lunch or repose. I spent my 
youth near a countryside intersected with 
delicious paths and green ways, punctuated by 
such green halts and waste grounds, only one of 
which was important enough to belong to the 
National Trust. But the whole system of paths 
and places was used and looked after with a 
minimum of friction. Alas! many paths have 
been absorbed by roads in building estates, 
through faulty planning. The New Walk at 
Leicester shows how such a path can be pre- 
served even when engulfed by the full blast 
of urbanism. No country path should ever be 
turned into a road, unless an equally pleasant 
one is substituted. 


REGIONAL COMMONS 

There follow, in the ascending scale of size, 
those regional open spaces, all that are left to 
us by the Enclosure Acts (these Acts, by the 
bye, were an example of conflict between Work 
and Folk !), of our precious commons, so nobly 
defended by Sir Laurence Chubb. To them must 
be added the increasing heritage of the National 
Trust. So far as is possible one would like to 
see these regional open spaces distributed in 
relation to the needs of the population: but 
except where a green belt is definitely acquired 
for an urban mass such as London, natural 
topography will continue to pull strongest 
where heightened beauty exists. The purchase 
of simple farmland (and its maintenance as 
such) south of Birmingham by the Cadbury 
Trust was a corrective to the lure of topographic 
beauty; but of course under proper planning 
powers it should not be necessary to purchase 
farms to preserve their use. 

Another, also regional, aspect of country 


preservation for recreational use is that of the 
country house and its park. The National Trust 
has raised money to acquire many of these and 
has had others presented, under the new ar- 
rangement as to occupation with which readers 
of CounTRY LIFE are familiar : one of the most 
recent being the superb national possession of 
Blickling, through Lord Lothian’s bequest. 
But here the problem is a financial one: there 
are hundreds of these choice examples of 
English architecture and landscape design 
which the Trust could not accept if they were 
a gift, without endowment for upkeep. To 
turn the park to more profitable use (though 
temporarily done for war necessity) would 
destroy their artificial landscaped beauty, 
which often paradoxically includes an area of 
primeval land, equally vulnerable under plough 
or afforestation. It is essential that the best 
of these country houses and their parks, which 
Country LIFE has consistently and hebdomad- 
ally illustrated for 40 years or more, should be 
preserved for posterity as works of art of the 
British genius at its best. 

There is now to be considered a capital 
example of the paradox of human preservation : 
those Nature Reserves set apart to avoid human 
contamination and so to allow wild life to 
continue: and yet of course it is ultimately 


THE COAST: “A STRIP NATIONAL PARK.” 


Peace, and holidays with pay, will accentuate the problem of coastal scenery. 
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over. The work aspect requires equal atten- 
tion: there are three major uses to which the 
land may be put. Traditional farming in wild 
and mountainous places in no way conflicts with 
rambling: but afforestation and mining may 
be directly antagonistic to landscape preserva- 
tion for pleasure. There is also the special 
problem of water-impounding for the supply of 
towns or for power purposes. There is finally 
an antagonistic pleasure use, namely sportiny 
rights, which are particularly difficult 
Derbyshire. There is ample scope for plannir 
in the harmonisation of these conflicting us 
which are not apparent from the casual inspe 
tion of a mountainous area. 

The coast, which might almost be c 
sidered as a continuous-strip national park, 
perhaps the most urgent of all the country 
amenity issues. The development of holida 
with pay shortly before war broke out will se 
many more people to the sea: new seasi 
towns, isolated camps of huge size, and scatter: 
bungalows could soon destroy. our remainii 
unspoilt coastline unless they were careful] 
sited, prohibited from certain sections a 
everywhere kept a sufficient distance back fr: 
the front to allow a continuous coastal st: 
in public possession. Coastal study is not 
advanced as that of national parks. It is ho; 


British Council 
BRANSCOMBE, DEVON 
An unspoilt 





stretch ; but camping and car-parking diminish its beauty and threaten worse to come 


for our own delight that we create these sanctu- 
aries from human profanation. It is an aspect 
of preservation which, if I may venture on a 
personal confession, appeals to me more directly 
than any other. Fortunately there is an in- 
creasing number of people who feel the same 
and the Society for the Promotion of Nature 
Reserves is active and militant. These sanc- 
tuaries must occur irregularly, as Nature dic- 
tates their spacing, not man: in many cases 
they are quite small—a few acres in Anglesey 
would safeguard a unique species of wildflower : 
but what a satisfying thought it would be that 
a really vast area of the Highlands had been 
debarred from human access ! 

The survey of the recreational use of the 
country leads inevitably to those two great 
objectives, national parks and the coast. Both 
of these must be dealt with on a national basis, 
as they are a national asset, whose financial 
deficit cannot be borne locally. There cannot 
be any need to state the case for national parks 
to readers of CouNTRY LIFE; but they may well 
be reminded that still no steps have been taken 
to implement the Report of the Committee 
which has been before Parliament since 1926. 
The planning problem of the national park is an 
extremely interesting one: it is essential that 
it shall be widely used and at the same time 
its characteristic wildness maintained. It also 
will be found that every national park will 
contain one or more nature reserves which 
would lose their virtue if incontinently rambled 


that an authoritative survey will shortly be 
published giving a detailed description of our 
coastline, its rocky, sandy, or grassy shore; its 
wild life of plant and bird: its geologic and 
historic interest; and, not least, the amount 
of disfigurement and destruction which has 
already occurred. 

I have not said much about building for 
pleasure in the country, apart from hostels in 
national parks, and camps on the coast. The 
country cottage, the school camp, the holiday 
village—there will be a demand for all these, 
especially if the proportion of flats is increased 
in the towns. Here again the utmost landsca 
skill in siting is called for, unless large stretcl 
of the country are to be “‘ peacehavened.”’ 

It is inevitable that attention should 
focused upon areas of special beauty or intere 
But this alone is too narrow an outlook: t 
normal English countryside carrying on 
secular industry of agriculture with its ov 
arching sky is supremely beautiful: the viv 
picture that Milton conjures up in his great sim 
“‘As one who long in populous city pent 
is the same to-day, though temporarily obscu 
in places by the effort necessary to win the w 
But “each rural sight, each rural sound”’ v 
return to its peace-time beauty. And then 
shall have to see that we win the peace. 


[The next article in this series—‘‘ A Won 
Looks at Planning “’ by Elizabeth Denby—will 
published in our issue of November 7.] 
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FIRE BIRDS OF THE 


The Redstart, Firetail or Fiery Brandtail, to 
e two of its countryside names, is a well-known 
mmeyr resident in many parts of Britain. This 
ive, vestless small bird, with the long orange- 
stnut tail, has a near relative, the Black Red- 
vt of the Continent, which visits us chiefly as 
ivd of passage; very rarely, it stays to breed. 
e few records of it nesting are from the south, 
south-west and south-east of England. That 
pair should rear young in the precincts of 
ostminster Abbey is an occurrence to thrill 
1 enthusiasts.—ED.] 
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NTIL a few years ago bird books could 
say of the Black Redstart that it ‘“‘has 
never been known to nest in the 
British Isles.’’ In France, and down 
the Alps, it is a common and charming sight, 
tty black with a conspicuous white wing- 
tch, and a tail of brilliant chestnut, which 
it turns or checks itself in flight, is spread 
t like a fan and often in sunlight gives the 
« ect of a bright flame. 


One day last March, however, in a garden 
the precincts of Westminster, where normally 
- no birds but perky sparrows and fat blue 
eons, I got a sudden glimpse of a small dark 
d which was certainly no sparrow and which 
ned its name with a quick flirt of its chestnut 
|. I was near enough to see clearly the white 
it on the wing. 


After that I saw this Redstart constantly, 
d got to know his reflective whinnying 
chuckle. It was in the middle of April that 
definitely established that there was a pair 
Black Redstarts in the garden: somehow 
a mate had arrived. Sometimes the hen— 
soberly grey-brown where the cock was glossy 
black shading to ash-grey—sat on the wall 
while the cock showed himself off before her, 
spreading his tail to its widest display as he 
performed aerobatics. 
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Then came May 10, and throughout that 
Saturday night incendiary bombs rained on 
London and the sky was red with fires. On 
Sunday morning charred and blackened débris 
lay on the grass in the Cloister Garth—and the 
Black Redstart, as perky as ever, was hopping 
about on the grass among it, to see whether 





(HE SECOND NEST WAS BUILT IN THE PORCH 
AGAINST WHICH THE LADDER IS RESTING 


The building behind the porch shows air-raid damage 





By A. L. N. RUSSELL 


there was anything 
there for him. 

Some time in May 
the gardener picked 
up part of the back 
and the tail feathers 
of the hen, which sug- 
gested that she had 
fallen victim to a cat. 
So my hopes of a nest 
were dashed. 

Not for long, how- 
ever; for about five 
days after that I saw 
both cock and hen in 
my garden. 

Soon after this 
the hen disappeared. 
A week or two later 
I saw her alight on the 
wall with food in her 
beak and fly up into 
an iron cowl above 
the roof, whence pro- 
ceeded vigorous 
squeakings which showed that the nestlings 
must be nearly fledged; and for the next day 
or two | watched the regular arrival of rations. 
Mother did all the work, bringing flies or cater- 
pillars every five minutes or so. Father sat 
about and chuckled. 

A few mornings later an occasional strident 
but wheezy squeak directed attention to a 
dismal canyon—a mere crack between the end 
of a toolhouse and the Abbey wall— floored 
with stacked ladders and miscellaneous junk. 

Mother was constantly arriving with food, 
popping into the depths and away again for 
more; and it dawned upon me that she had 
arranged things with extraordinary shrewdness. 
For the emergence of the family had coincided 
with the hottest days and this small enclosed 
garden lay in the full glare of June. There 
was only one place in it which the sun could 
never reach, and it was in the depths of this 
perpetual shade that the fledglings spent their 
first four or five days. 

After a few days I occasionally got a 
glimpse of one of the young ones sitting on the 
roof of the toolhouse, already bobbing in proper 
Redstart fashion, and jerking 
a stubby inch of russet brown 
tail; but the heat continued, 
and the family migrated to 
another little garden where 
there were trees and shade 
The cock bird was still often 
in my garden, and about a 
fortnight after the first brood 
had emerged the hen was sit- 
ting on a second nest. This 
time it was in a porch in the 
School yard. 

After a fortnight we knew 
by the continual coming and 
going of the parents with food 
that the eggs had been hatched. 
I say “‘parents,’’ for this time 
the cock took an equal share, 
and the intervals between visits 
seldom averaged more than 
four minutes. 

By now the presence of 
Black Redstarts at Westmin- 
ster had been made known in 
official ornithological circles. 
The young birds were “‘ringed”’ 
and became the first of their 
species to go into the world 
wearing round one leg the 
official band of light zinc with 
the words “British Museum” 
(i.e. of Natural History) and a 
reference number. 

The alternation of the two 


parents, and the timings of 
their visits, was surprisingly 
regular. Father did at least 


his full share of the work and 
in addition apparently assumed 
responsibility for house-clean- 
ing. When I examined the 
nest after it had been vacated 
its shallow cup was spotlessly 
clean. Since I had last seen 
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COCK BIRD (left) AND HEN BIRD PERCH NEAR 
ONE OF THEIR NESTS 


him the cock had been going through his moult 
and, while the hen was still spruce and smart, 
cut a very different figure. His ragged plumage 
had lost both its sheen and colour, a mouldy 
grey replacing the glossy black of his throat 
and breast. The smart white patch on his wing 
was almost lost, but his bright tail still flashed 
as he turned in the air. 

Now one of the experts established the 
presence of a second male bird in Westminster. 
He told me that there were known to be at 
least two other single birds in London, one of 
which had chosen for his habitat the fantastic- 


ally appropriate precincts of the Natural 
History Museum, official headquarters of 
British Ornithology. The other sang in a 


devastated area in the heart of the City. 

One evening, while I was at the window, 
there suddenly appeared on the parapet a cock 
bird which was in very different trim from the 
father-bird’s seedy appearance. His beak was 
so black that, seen full face, it disappeared 
against the coal black velvet of his forehead, 
throat and chest; he was plump and sleek and 
well-looking; and if he were cast for a sinister 
role his make-up was perfect. 

He sat a little above the nest peering down- 
wards, then flew down and disappeared into 
the porch just as the parents did. Emerging, 
he sat again on the parapet, while the hen 
visited the nest and then sat for a while not 
far off, apparently taking no notice of him. 
He paid a second visit to the nest after she had 
gone, and a little later I saw him chased away 
by father. That is where he disappeared. 

By good luck, someone was watching on 
one of the last days when an adventurous young- 
ster fluttered out from the nest and sat on the 
flat coping of a wall below. It then flew to 
another flat coping, watched by the cock, and 
returned to the nest. After that the hen ap- 
peared, without food, and spent some time 
sitting about and calling as if encouraging the 
young birds to come out, but without success. 

That evening I watched the parents take 
food to the nest for the last time. This was 
accompanied by a great deal of calling and 
chattering from both of them, and there was 
a general atmosphere of tension and agitation. 

Next morning the nest was empty. I 
located the birds in the tiny garden to which 
the first brood had been taken about four days 
after they had left the nest. Observation of the 
trial flight of the first young Columbus showed 
that even before they finally left the nest, and 
before they had a chance of properly stretching 
their short wings, the fledglings could do quite 
a bit of flying. This explains how these young 
birds got down from the iron cowl, which rose 
on a stalk-like flue-pipe high above the roof. 

The far end of the garden, shaded and over- 
hung by trees and intersected by low walls and 
a creeper-covered fence, provided just the right 
environment for mother and her family. So 
far as I could see, father took no more interest 
in them and settled in the Abbey garden. 

Though no longer a family party, some of 
the birds were still to be seen about the garden 
in the latter part of August. 
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CATCHING WILD CATTLE 


By NOEL G. KENNARD 


“QHE winter sunset of western Brazil was red on the 

palm pole corrals as we walked down to saddle up. 

Eustacio had lent me a good horse of his. ‘‘ For wild 

cattle the best horse is not too good, amigo,”’ he said. 

We saddled up and rode off, six of us, each on a good horse and 

carrying a good rawhide lariat and a few rawhide strips for 
tie-ropes. 

It was mid-winter and many of the trees were bare of 
leaves, though in the southern Matto Grosso there are so many 
evergreens and palms in the woods that the forests never get 
the bleak bare look of northern lands. 

Manuelito, leading the party, was busy with his machete 
slashing hanging creepers and branches that stretched across 
the trail, to the apparent danger of his horse’s ears. The short 
Brazilian twilight faded, as the last belated flocks of parrots 
and macaws, with long trailing tails, flapped home to their 
roosts. Soon we rode through silent darkling woods, dappled 
with moonlight, as lovely and mysterious as only wild moonlit 
woods can be. 

After an hour or more, we emerged into a grassy coomb 
running between wooded ridges—a little valley, perhaps 500 
vards wide, and dotted with solitary trees and a few small 
thickets. High jaragua grass swished against our boots, as 
we halted our horses at the edge of the wood. 

A whispered conference followed. Manuelito, our most 





SUPPLY CARTS IN USE IN THE “MATTO GROSSO 





BRANDING CALVES AT A MATTO GROSSO FAZENDA 





MANUELITO, LEADER OF THE HUNT 
AT HOME WITH HIS FAMILY 


experienced ‘‘Bagualheiro,’’ was issuing hi 
orders and plan of campaign in Portugues: 
to the others, and in a mixture of Spanish and 
“guarani’’ to me. 

I was to go with Eustacio and one other 
to the far side of the valley; Manuelito and the 
other two would stay on this side. ‘Flash 
matches to show your position at intervals,’’ 
he whispered. The wild cattle, easily alarmed 
by the slightest sound, do not notice the flash 
of a match lit and dropped; there are plenty of 
fireflies flitting about, and no doubt they mistake 
it for that. 

In these grassy coombs the cattle come to 
feed at night, hiding in the densely wooded 
ridges during the day. They are wilder than 
deer, and a damnable nuisance te the cattle 
ranchers, as they lure away the ranch stock and 
make them as wild as themselves, On this 
fazenda of 80 Brazilian leagues or about 
560,000 acres there were estimated to be 
between seven and ten thousand wild cattle, 
unbranded for generations, and savage as tigers. 

We three rode quietly across the moonlit 
valley, dewy grass soaking our boots. Occasional 
logs, holes and four-foot-high anthills hidden 
in the long grass make this sport of ‘ bagual- 
ando”’ interesting and full of unexpected thrills, 
apart from the pleasure one gets from a moonlit 
gallop after dangerous game. 

We reached our side of the valley and in the 
shadow of the woods shook out a loop in our 
lariats. Then I flashed a match, and, on the 
answering signal, we walked our horses slowly 
along the edge of the woods in silence, our ropes 
ready in our hands. 

Presently Eustacio, who lead the way, 
slanted out into the valley, crouching low over 
his horse’s neck, and I knew he had sighted 
cattle. We flashed two matches in quick 
succession to signal to the others. My horse 
had his ears pricked up now; he could see them 
too—a few dark shapes, just their backs showing 
above the grass. 

There was a sudden snort of alarm. 
Eustacio called ‘‘vamos,’’ a rush of horses’ 
hoofs thudding on the damp ground, grass 
swishing against bodies. I dug in my spurs, 
determined to show these Brazilians that a man 
from the Argentine wasn’t scared of a broken 
neck. 

It was a wild race down the valley. The 
other three had converged on the “ baguales’”’ 
from the other side; we had them going straight 
down the valley. 

There was a thud and a gasp in front of 
me. I saw a grey horse turn a complete somer- 
sault, his rider thrown clear. That was 
Eustacio’s friend, good luck to him. My old 
horse was well up to a bagual now, and, going 
like the wind, I got my rope whirling and 
settled the loop over his horns. Manuelito 
swept past me, circled round my wild cow, 
roped its hind legs and was off his horse in a 
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CROSSING A STREAM DURING A 


ish, the obedient cow pony keeping the rope 
zht as Manuelito ran in and with a rawhide 
rip quickly had the animal tied down. 

We left it lying there and rode on to find 
at the others had got two between them; 
od work for the first catch. 

We all rode back to look for our fallen 
mrade. His grey horse showed up plainly in 
ie moonlight, standing patiently beside his 
illen master, who was groaning in the grass. 
Ve jumped off and found he was no more than 

bruised and winded. Manuelito produced a 
bottle of that terrific white rum, known as 
Pinga in the Matto Grosso. It is true fire water. 
We finished the bottle and felt much elated, 
particularly as we found that two other mem- 
bers of the party had also brought bottles in 
their saddle pockets. These Brazilian nights 
can be very cold and damp in winter. 

We all mounted and crossed over the next 

ridge into another valley, Manuelito guiding us 


along overgrown cattle-paths through the 
woods. 


As we came into the next valley we heard 
a bull challenging up in the woods beyond, his 
deep-chested amorous roars coming muffled 
from way off in the silent shadowy woodlands. 

Manuelito signalled to us to keep still, then 
imitated perfectly the forlorn love-call of a 
lonesome cow. The bull answered in an imper- 
iously masculine way, and Manuelito continued 
the conversation in even more coy tones. Dis- 
tant crashing sounded, and presently, from the 
dark woods beyond, a great white bull strode 
out. 

Magnificent, he stood there in the narrow 
little moonlit coomb, raised his great head and 
bellowed his longing at the full white moon. 
Slowly he came towards us. What wind there 
was was in our favour, and Manuelito’s love- 
song would have lured a heart of stone. 

When he was only some 50 yards off we set 
spurs to our horses and rushed him. He 
wheeled like a flash and galloped with amazing 
speed, for all his great size, towards the woods. 

But Manuelito on his fast horse headed 
him, firing his revolver into the ground; and the 
bull made for a clump of trees farther down the 

alley. Here he wheeled at bay, head up and 
norting defiance. We cavorted helplessly in 
ront of him, not daring to close in so long as he 
aced us; he made one feint at Eustacio’s horse, 
hen wheeled and crashed through the island of 
ees and made off across the open beyond. We 
illoped round the trees and followed his dim 
hite bulk. Manuelito, well ahead, got a loop 
n his neck, but wisely did not attempt to stop 


im till another ‘loop from the other side 
ttled. Then the two horses, straining their 


ttermost, managed to put the brakes on and 
alt his flight. 

I was next up and passed round behind 
1¢ bull to rope his hind legs. He was backing 
way, shaking his great head and dragging the 
wo horses slowly after him, deep, panting, 
ars of rage coming from him. 

I foolishly closed in to a few yards and 
pped my loop on to his hind quarters, hoping 
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HUNT 


he would back into the loop. But he whirled 
like a flash, and charged, dragging the other two 
straining horses by their lassoos; his first rush 
brought him right up to me, as I desperately 
wheeled my horse, and I felt his horn wrench 
under the back of my saddle. I heard the cinch 
creak and my poor horse half-heaved into the 
air, but he was as scared as I and leapt away, 
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and we got clear. The other men came up, and 
in a few minutes the great bull was stretched on 
the ground with six ropes, each with a straining 
horse, holding him down. 

Manuelito and one of the others ran in with 
rawhide tie-ropes and soon our mighty captive 
had his great head bound with tough rawhide 
ropes to a tree against which he had fallen. 

Well satisfied with our work, we emptied 
another bottle of Pinga and put our coats on. 
I had a sweater as well; it was 3 a.m. and a 
chilly mist was rising. 

We took our lassoos off the bull and hastily 
mounted our horses as our bull surged to his 
feet. We were afraid that the tough rawhide 
ropes which bound his head on a three-foot thong 
to the tree would not resist his great strength. 

We sat our horses coiling our ropes and 
watching his furious struggles. Then we rode 
away. I looked back at him, alone in the misty 
moonlight, straining and groaning, goring the 
tree and the ground, desperate for his lost 
liberty. I felt like slipping quietly back and 
cutting him loose; it seemed a mean trick we 
had played on him—luring him out of his wild, 
safe woods. 

Next morning the men returned with a 
few tame cart oxen; each of the wild cows was 
bound by the head to a tame ox, after the tips 
of her sharp horns had been sawn off; about 
two feet of stout rawhide rope connected them. 
In that manner they were driven back to the 
fazenda and turned loose in a small, strongly- 
fenced paddock to be fattened for killing. These 
wild animals are mostly used as a meat supply 
for the men working on the fazenda. 

The big bull was found to be unmanageably 
strong, and so, after a vain attempt to bring 
him back alive, he was slaughtered and the 
meat and hide were brought in by ox-cart. 








A HUNTING PARTY IN THE MATTO GROSSO 
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I—THE FRONTIER TOWN THAT 
CHALLENGED OXFORD 





1.—*GREY ROOFS, BATTLEMENTS, AND SPIRES SPRING FROM THE MEADOWS” 


Stamford from the west beside the River Welland 


F towns that can be claimed as 
the most beautiful in England, 
Stamford has long been in the first 
flight: ever since most of its 

former competitors have either overgrown 
themselves or been sacrificed to wealth, im- 
portance, and industry. The traffics of 
2,000 vears, the life and history of England, 
have passed by the “stone ford’”’ by which 
Ermine Street, the Great North Road, 
crossed the Welland and forced a way through 
Stamford’s winding street. Yet it has never 
grown into a city like some of its peers in 
beauty, or shrunk almost to village status 
with others no less famed, Chipping Campden, 
Burford, Shaftesbury, Totnes. An important 
town in Saxon England, minting its own 
money from 975 to 1189, “it is at this time,” 
Defoe wrote 200 years ago, ‘“‘a very fair, 
well-built ,considerable,andimportant Town,”’ 
and so it remains, neither more nor less, and 
that is its rare charm still. Though it has 
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overflowed its ancient walls, entry is sudden 
and clean as it should be: the clustering 
grey roofs, battlements, and spires spring 
straight from the meadows, the approaches 
are stately, and its streets and squares, 
happily little changed since Defoe saw them, 
are lined with a treasury of Jacobean and 
Georgian architecture around the six great 
medieval churches. Stamford to-day, in 
fact, is outstanding in the diminishing com- 
pany of towns that are places to live in: 
lively, clean and central, yet exquisite to the 
eye and, once off the narrow old streets 
through which the North Road traffic crawls 
(until the projected by-pass is made), peace- 
fully Georgian. It is with this aspect of 
Stamford, as one of the most perfect of 
Georgian towns, that these two articles will 
deal. Long may the wise policy of its 
Aldermen and Burgesses—officials whose 
proud if curious titles date from the Wars of 
the Roses—maintain these characteristics of 





2.—THE APPROACH ALONG THE GREAT NORTH ROAD BY HIGH STREET, ST. MARTIN’S 


the town. After the war it is likely to be 
justified by Stamford becoming, once again, 
a favoured residential centre. 

But first for the foundations on which 
Augustan Stamford stands. 

In appearance a university town without 
a university, a cathedral town without a 
cathedral, how came Stamford where it is 
and to assume its remarkable architectural 
character? A university it once had, or 
aspired to have, with half a dozen colleges 
and 15 churches, six priories, hospitals and 
schools in proportion, a royal castle, and a 
bastioned wall with seven gates. Its situa- 
tion is curious: ona little tongue of Lincoln- 
shire co-terminous with the borough, thrust- 
ing up-river between Rutland and Northamp- 
tonshire, or more precisely the Soke of Peter- 
borough. The large part of the town south 
of the bridge, known as Stamford Baron, is 
indeed in Northamptonshire, and the north- 
ern fringes are in Rutland. 

County boundaries some- 
times mark ancient frontiers. 
Stamford’s position carries its 
history back to the defeat of 
the pagan Penda, King of 
Mercia, by the Christian Oswy, 
King of Northumbria, when 
land about Stamford was given 
to St. Wilfred of Ripon, tutor 
of Oswy’s son. The saint gave 
it to his monastery of Lindis- 
farne. On it, outside the eastern 
gate, St. Leonard’s Priory was 
built in Norman times (Fig. 10), 
as a cell of Durham Abbey when 
the monks of Lindisfarne had 
moved to Durham. Meanwhile, 
the Danes had overrun the sea 
shires, pushing their long-boats 
up the sluggish rivers of the 
Fens. At Stamford, the first 
defensible position on the Wel- 
land, they met strong English 
resistance. For long Stamford 
became a frontier town—as 
can be seen on a map to-day 
where place-names ending in the 
Danish -by are common to north 
and north-east but not inland of 
this fortress. Ultimately the 
English defence was overcome 
and Stamford fell to the Danes, 
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who are said to have destroyed 
the Saxon town in 870. Its 
annexation to the Danish terri- 
tory of Lincolnshire was con- 
firmed by Alfred in the pact of 
Wedmore, though the suburb 
south of the river remained in 
English hands, administered by 
the Bishop of Peterborough. 
Che bluff commanding the ford 
and cutting Ermine Street had 
first been occupied by the Sax- 
ons advancing up the Welland. 
The Romans had not needed to 
defend the ford, having their 
strong camps of Casterton and 
Castor just north and south 
respectively. The strategy of 
the Norman conqueror, though 
for different reasons, followed 
hat of Saxon and Dane: Stam- 
ford was strongly fortified with 
yne of the great castles holding 
he North Road. For the next 
four centuries the high ground 
m the north bank, just west of 
the bridge, carried a massive 
keep beneath which the com- 
munity, first drawn to the 
spot by its position on the 
Anglo-Danish frontier, increas- 
d by the constant traffic up 
ind down the Road, no doubt 
up the Welland valley by land 
and water, and by the con- 
centration of Lincolnshire and East Midland 
trade for its passage south to London or 
east to the Norfolk ports. The destruction 
of the castle in the fifteenth century obscures 
Stamford’s military significance and its re- 
semblance to such castle-towns as Newark, 
Ludlow, Richmond, and Pontefract; the 
disuse of the Welland its character of an 
inland port. The town’s trade and popula- 
tion, fostered by the de Warrenne lords of 
the castle, attracted the friars who worked 
and taught among the people in distinction 
to the earlier monastic orders that farmed in 
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4.—FROM HIGH STREET, ST. MARTIN’S: LOOKING ACROSS 5. 
THE BRIDGE UP ST. MARY’S 


the solitudes. The Carmelites (White Friars), 
Augustinians (Austins), Black Friars (Domini- 
cans) and Grey Friars (Franciscans) estab- 
lished houses outside the gates, and the 
English order of Gilbert of Sempringham, 
himself a Lincolnshire man and founder of 
“those epicoene and hermaphrodite con- 
vents,” had a cell in the town. 

It must have been this concentration of 
the friars, among whose activities was the 
holding of schools, together with Stamford’s 
accessibility and wealth in buildings, that for 
a time made it seem a possible rival to Oxford 
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AND BACK UP ST. MARTIN’S PAST THE CHURCH 
WHERE WILLIAM CECIL, LORD BURLEIGH, IS BURIED 









































3.—A CORNER OF MEDIAZVAL AND JACOBEAN STAMFORD: ST. PAUL’S STREET 


as a university. One ot the town’s most 
jealously preserved traditions is that that 
mythical British prince Bladud, of Trojan 
descent, who also founded the baths at Bath, 
established a university here in 873 B.c. That 
is no doubt a schoolman’s tale. But in the 
thirteenth century, students from Oxford 
began to frequent the Stamford schools for 
preference, and by 1330 they were in sufficient 
repute to induce a party of discontented 
North Country students to migrate there from 
Oxford, bringing with them the knocker 
wrenched from Brasenose Hall. The Bishop 














6—STAMFORD BULL-RUNNING. An ancient sport of medieval Stamford not 


suppressed till 1839. 


{ Durham took them under his powerful 
protection at St. Leonard’s, and the Brazen 
Nose was set up on the already existing gate 
of a hall, which was thus added to Black Hall, 
Peterborough Hall, Sempringham, Durham, 
and Vaudy Halls, besides several chapels, de- 
voted to the uses of learning. The students 
petitioned Edward III to recognise them as 
a university. Both Oxford and Cambridge, 
however, petitioned the contrary, so the 
schools were never incorporated. But they 
persisted until the sack of Stamford in the 
Wars of the Roses, and, till the early nine- 
teenth century, recipients of a B.A. degree 
at Brasenose College, Oxford, were required 
to swear that they would “not give or attend 
lectures at Stamford.’ The Brazen Nose 
itself continued on its thirteenth-century gate 
in Stamford (Fig. 9) till 1870, when the 
property was bought by the Oxford college 
and the knocker was at length brought back 
in triumph and mounted in Senior Common 
Room, an apt conclusion to a story that now 
seems fantastic enough. 

A relic of another side of medieval life 
in Stamford, preserved in the Town Hall, is 
an old painting of the celebrated bull-running 
(Fig. 6), a barbarous sport that was only 
suppressed with the help of a squadron of 
dragoons in 1839. Its origin is attributed to 
one of the de Warrenne lords of the castle 
who, one autumn day in 1209, saw two bulls 
fighting in a meadow below the walls. 
Mounting his horse, he succeeded in separat- 
ing them and driving one into the town. The 
efforts of the townsfolk to bay the brute so 
delighted the Earl that he offered to give the 
town the meadow on condition that a bull 
should be provided every year for running to 
bay through the streets. Accordingly on 
St. Brice’s Day, six weeks before Christmas, 
the town gates were closed, shops were shut, 
and a bull was released from the Alderman’s 
stables to be baited through the streets. 
The chief object of the ‘‘bullards”’ was to 
drive the bull to the bridge and there, if 
possible, to lift it bodily over the parapet 
into the river. If this could be done before 
noon, another bull could be claimed and the 
carnival so be prolonged. 

Old descriptions of Stamford agree in 
the town’s great days having been abruptly 
ended in 1461 and that it never recovered its 
former magnificence. This is no doubt true 
in a sense, but in the long view the devasta- 
tion opened the town for the reconstruction 
in the Renaissance period which gives it its 
beauty to-day. The end, like the beginning, 


A wild bull was baited through the streets 


of its medieval importance was due to its 
lying on a frontier, but this time on a dynastic 
frontier. The same King Edward III, who 
refused to recognise Stamford University, 
gave the royal castle to his son Edmund of 
Langley, Duke of York. In after days this 
established a Yorkist stronghold on the edge 
of predominantly Lancastrian Lincolnshire. 
After the battle of St. Albans, the Lan- 
castrians under Sir Andrew Trollope sacked 
the town, and, though six of its fifteen 
churches were re-built, what Stamford lost 
on that day and at the dissolution of the 
religious houses by Henry VIII is computed 
at more than double of what has 
survived. 

Medieval Stamford had been a town of 
churches and halls, its inhabitants paying 
tribute to castle and Church. Ten years after 


its destruction Edward IV granted a charter 
of independence in which an alderman, with 
12 comburgesses and 24 capital burgesses, 
replaced the autocratic rule of the Castle, 
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thereby opening the way for the town’s later 
prosperity. The influence of the friars 
yielded to that of wool merchants, men like 
the Brownes commemorated by brasses in 
St. Mary’s Church, the best-remembered of 
whom, William, founded the well-known 
Browne’s Hospital in Broad Street in 1480. 
The numerous similar, if smaller, foundations 
in Stamford are still locally known as calisses, 
as being the benefactions of these great wool 
merchants of the Staple of Calais, who built 
up a monopoly as middlemen in the wool 
business. Lincolnshire even more than the 
Cotswolds, provided much of the best English 
wool. Its marketing, formerly handled direct 
by the great lay and monastic estates, was now 
in the hands of the Merchants of the Staple, a 
community of whom evidently made Stamford 
their headquarters. There are records of a 
merchants’ guild and other social guilds, but 
they have left little tangible trace other than 
their members’ individual — benefactions. 
Among the last of these was the school 
founded in 1530 by William Radcliffe, the 
then Alderman, still flourishing in St. Paul’s 
Street, and the Bede House beside the 
Welland Bridge in Stamford Baron, founded 
by the great William Cecil, Lord Burleigh, 
in 1597, on the site of an early medieval 
bridge-hospital. For two generations the 
Welsh family of Cecil had been established 
in Stamford, but with the building of the 
magnificent Burleigh House, at the entry to 
Stamford Baron, they ceased to be townsmen 
of Stamford: rather Stamford became the 
town of Burleigh House and the Earls of 
Exeter—socially much as the town had been 
in medieval times legally subject to the 
Castle. 

How much the town owes, architec- 
turally, to Burleigh House and the other 
stately mansions in its vicinity—Kirby, 
Uffington, Milton, Belton, Burley-on-the- 
Hill, Grimsthorpe—will be discussed next 
week. Where, if not in working on those 
great buildings under the chief architects of 
their time, did the masons who built Stam- 
ford’s innumerable dignified little houses 
learn their technique? The masons them- 
selves, with the stone they wrought, came 
from the famous oolite quarries that ring 
Stamford—Barnack, Clipsham, Weldon, 
Ketton, and Colly Weston—from which 
nearly all the great buildings of the East 
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7.—THE WALLED TOWN. 





Based on Speed’s plan of Stamford in 1600 
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Midlands are derived. The geo- 
logical formation is, of course, 
the same that is called the 
Cotswolds at its south-western 
end and all along its course, 
from Dorset to Lincoln, has 
given birth to the finest archi- 
tecture in England. Thus in a 
very real sense Stamford is 
first cousin to Burford, Chipping 
Campden and Sherborne. 

The consistent use of this 
elorious stone, pale cream 
when newly cut, weathering 
o every shade from silver to 
he nameless cool hues of 
lack, makes Stamford a lovely 
inity, nowhere surpassed, and 
mly matched by the inferior 
stone of Oxford. Its use can 
»e studied, from the enduring 
3arnack Rag of the twelfth- 
entury facade of St. Leonard’s 
-riory, the exquisite fourteenth- 
entury spire of St. Mary’s soar- 
ng above the bridge in full view as the traveller 
lescends High Street, St. Martin’s (Fig. 5) and 
‘limbs St. Mary’s Hill (Fig. 4), to the modest 
reorgian houses that consort so pleasantly 
long the sweep of Broad Street (Fig. 8). 

One pleasant characteristic of Stamford 
juilding is the bay window, the development 
f which can be traced continuously from the 
sixteenth century. The oldest houses in the 
‘own are timber framed with wattle and daub 
illing, showing that even here stone was not 
generally used for ordinary domestic build- 
ings until the close of the sixteenth century. 
A typical group of this period stands in St. 
Paul’s Street (Fig. 3), the house nearest the 
eye representing what was probably the better 
type of house being built in about 1590. 
Beyond, cruck gables of various degrees 
mostly have some form of oriel bay to give 
a sideways glance. In the later stone building 
these elements are consciously composed to 
produce an impression of dignified solidity, 
and formalised and elaborated in the tran- 
sition from plaster to stone. The tradition 

of Perpendicular Gothic still led to the em- 
phasis being on the vertical lines, offset, 
however, by the drip-mouldings carried across 
above the windows. These, of course, as 
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'—BRASENOSE GATE. 


Oxford set up the College knocker in 1335 


Where the truant students from 


8.—BROAD STREET, WITH BROWNE’S HOSPITAL IN THE 


every stonemason knows, serve the practical 
use of diminishing the saturation of the 
surface by throwing off the rain-water run- 
ning down it. Bay windows were by now in- 
corporated in the design, combined, in this 
case, with the customary gables, though 
these have shrunk from spanning the entire 
frontage to being primarily ornamental 
features, often given, as here, pinnacles at 
their apex and foot. The lower pinnacles, 
rest on overhanging voluted consoles—one of 
the many delightful ingenuities adopted by 
the Stamford masons to overcome the problem 
of superposing a flat gable on the canted 
angles of the bays. The roofs of these houses 
in St. Paul’s Street are a study in themselves 
of the virtuosity of the Colly Weston slate- 
hangers in getting round angles, however 
awkward, with a beautifully swept valley, 
scorning to interrupt their roof with lead 
guttering—which was also much too expen- 
sive. The house on the corner beyond shows 
that the art is still happily flourishing. 

In the seventeenth century the bay 
window began to dominate the facade, some- 
times producing effects more curious than 
beautiful, as in the house at the top of High 
Street, St. Martin’s (Fig. 2), where every 





10.—THE NORMAN NAVE 


The oldest building in Stamford, set up by the monks of Durham 









MIDDLE OF THE CURVE 

window is a bay, including the dormers of 
the attic, if such these imposing projections 
from the roof may ke called. Though the 
vertical emphasis is far from being abandoned, 
the difficulty of surmounting these over- 
grown bays with gables evidently proved too 
much and the slater came to the rescue with 
beautifully splayed hips that solve the pro- 
blem to a nicety. But the next age revolted 
against a style, and a skyline, jagged by these 
survivals of antiquity, when the 16ft. spanned 
by a single cruck-gable was the unit of a 
man’s frontage to the street. None but the 
meanest tenements was still restricted to a 
single bay : the gentry of latter-day Stamford 
preferred to draw attention to their civil 
neighbourliness, their citizenship in a noble 
town, by carrying across their frontages the 
horizontal lines of the street in cornice and 
window-levels, though still retaining the social 
advantages of the bay-window in endless vari- 
ety. Next week we shall retrace our steps 
along St. Martin’s Lroad High Street, pass St. 
Martin’s Church again where Lord Burleigh 
rests beneath his stately tomb, and explore the 
spacious Georgian Stamford that grew out of 
the old town of churches and fortifications, 
friars and students. | CHRISTOPHER HusSEY. 





OF ST. LEONARD’S PRIORY 
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A WORCESTERSHIRE 
LABOURER’S COTTAGE 


ADAPTED FOR OCCASIONAL OCCUPATION 













S an example of what can be done with the plainest and simplest 
of labourers’ cottages to adapt it for occupation as a secondary 
house for people of a different sort from those for whom it 
was originaily planned, this little cottage has an interest 

for anyone who may contemplate a similar sort of conversion. It 
is a type of cottage of which there are thousands up and down the 
country with nothing interesting in their construction and having no 
claim to antiquity or features of archzological interest, being merely 
brick boxes with a straight roof, two rooms up and two down, with an 
offshot at the back; the sort of thing that we all draw on our slates 
as soon as we can hold a pencil. 

In planning a cottage for occasional occupation it is well to have 
clearly in mind what is and what is not required—particularly the latter. 
lhese things will, of course, depend on the tastes and needs of the 
individual. The owner of this cottage had at different times rented several 
furnished cottages, and, with this experience, as well as that of staying 
in cottages of his friends, had formed very clear ideas of what, for him 
at least, was desirable and what not. In looking about for a suitable 
place the first thing to be considered was the situation, and here his 
desires were exacting. Being a man of very little leisure and not wishing 
to spend half this in a motor car, he needed something within a very 





























( Above) 
THE COTTAGE FROM THE SOUTH IN 
SPRING 













(Left) 
THE FRONT AS ALTERED 

The three long windows take the place of the 

original front door and two small windows. 

Above the middle window a carved stone panel 































































short distance of his house and on the other hand 
wanted something remote from any other build- 
ing; not in a village, well away from a road, 
but with a lane or track to it along which a car 
could be driven without undue difficulty, at 
least in tare Summer months; added to these it 
should be in pastoral country and if possible 
on a river. <A tall order, said his friends, 
and wished him luck, and it certainly seemed 
too much to hope that all these things could be 
combined in one place. But this cottage really 
does fulfil all these requirements, with the 
additional attraction that it is surrounded with 
commonable meadows under the control of a 
court leet and no other houses can ever be built 
near it. 

The first condition, that of situation, 
being satisfied, the next consideration was the 
sort of accommodation required, and here the 
needs were mostly negative—it was not to be 
a dwelling-house in little, in which the same 
sort of life could be lived although perhaps on 
a smaller scale as in a town house for permanent 
occupation, but rather to be a contrast from 
routine life. So no telephone was to be installed, 
no radio allowed, electricity was not considered 
essential or even desirable, and as the cottage 
would be used only for a few days at a time it 
was not necessary to provide a bathroom or any 
elaborate plumbing, and this of course reduced 
the cost of alteration, which was another matter 
to be considered. 

In setting out to acquire and alter a country 
cottage it is well to have sufficient money to 
make all the structural changes at once and 
to do them well, but it is not desirable to have 
too much to spend—a better result will generally 
be obtained if it is necessary to use thought and 
ingenuity with a limited purse. There should 
however be easy means for the running expenses 
after the place is set up. This house when 
acquired had the usual arrangements of its 
type, a front door in the centre opening into a 
small lobby with a living-room one side and 
a kitchen the other, with the stairs between the 
two. The outshot contained a washhouse and 
coal store each side of a back door. 

From experience in other cottages the owner 
had come to the conclusion that one large room 
was better than two small ones, a second room 
being seldom used except as a dump place for 
coats and odds and ends, and so it was decided to 
throw the whole front—the two rooms, the lobby : 
and staircase—into one long room. This meant 


THE FRONT BEFORE ALTERATION the removal of the dividing walls, which were 
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HEIRLOOMS UF TUMURRUW 


ANDER through Harrods vast Furniture Galleries and 
you wander through an ever-changing vista of beautiful 









rooms. Gracious period styles . . . fine antiques and worthy repro- 
ductions . . . modern designs of clear-cut simplicity . . . there’s a 
panorama of inspiration. 


Much of the furniture on show is at pre-purchase-tax price. All 
is of a workmanship, a beauty and a quality that may well make 


our purchases ‘‘ Heirlooms of tomorrow.” 
y 


Illustrated is a beautiful example bedroom suite in blond walnut—finished in the modern manner 


HARRUDS GALLERIES 


HARRODS LTD LONDON SWI 
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replaced with two cased girders to carry the 
existing beams and the bedroom floors. A new 
stair was planned running up the back wall in 
the new room. A little ingenuity was needed 
here to replan the two bedrooms above, one of 
which became a little smaller and the other a 
little larger by the new scheme. The front door 
and the two small windows on each side were 
removed and three long French windows with 
exterior shutters substituted. The kitchen 
range was replaced with a simple open fireplace 
to burn wood, and the fireplace in the other of 
the original two rooms removed and a window 
and window-seat contrived in the recess. This 
gives a delightful view over the river and, with 
the three long windows, makes a light and 
charming room. The existing red tile floors 
were relaid on concrete base. In the outshot, 
the washhouse was ceiled and plastered to make 
a small bedroom ; the tiny original window 
was removed and one of the old windows from 
the front rooms was set in its place. The 
coal store the other side of the passage was 
divided to make a new kitchen, a little wash 
place fitted with a lavatory basin to save the 
bother of taking water upstairs, and a store 
for garden tools. 

A larder was planned with suitable venti- 
lation in a corner of the new kitchen; and 
sink and drainage were put in with a pump 
over the sink from the well outside. The well 
was then sealed with an inspection cover. 
Originally it had a windlass and bucket. The 
whole of these back parts were tiled in red 
quarries to match the front room and the back 
door with its lobby became the front entrance : 
this is better than walking into the sitting- 
room direct; it traps dirt and makes some- 
where to leave coats, etc. The cooking is 
done with calor gas, which is also used to light 
the kitchen, the rest of the cottage being lit 


with candles—a far more pleasant light. A 
chemical closet was built at a little distance 


from the house. 

The furnishing of a place of this sort is as 
important as the planning. Simplicity is needed 
both for the effect and for the ease of cleaning. 
‘This kind of cottage should not look as if it had 
had Bond Street emptied into it; and “Ye 
Olde Worlde”’ looks like a tea-shop or a retreat 
for a captain of industry. The Jacobethan 


cottage style can be very tiresome even in 




















a timber cottage of the seventeenth centurv, 
and here fortunately there was no distinct 
period to which to furnish; the long win- 


dows suggested a light modern style. ‘‘ Have 
nothing in your house,’’ said Morris, ‘‘ which 


vou do not know to be useful or believe to 
be beautiful,’’ and in a small cottage, at any 
rate, it is better that each thing should have 
both these attributes. In this house the fur- 
niture has been reduced to the least amount 
with which it is possible to live comfortably, 
but each piece is the best of its kind. Persian 
rugs have been used on the floors and the 
beams have been painted in brightly coloured 








THE BACK, NOW THE 


designs on a silver background in a manner 
that suggests South Europe. This is far better 
than the usual dull manner of staining them 
dark: they are not on one’s head the whole 
time and they seem to fit in well with the 
long windows. The walls are primrose over 
a Saxe blue dado. 

The cottage is placed in two-three acres of 
land surrounded by broad open meadows. The 
approach from the north is through a little 
dingle, the Teme flows along the east side, 
separated from the bay window by a small lawn, 


Sn Ps lll 


TWO VIEWS OF THE 

LONG LIVING ROOM 

RUNNING THE FULL 
WIDTH OF THE 
SOUTH FRONT 


The painted beams are 
encased girders support- 
ing party walls above and 
marking the original divi- 
sions of the ground floor 
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ENTRY FRONT 


Flanked by a bedroom and the kitchen, formerly the washhouse and coal store respectively 


and the long windows on the south look out on 
to an old orchard. Thousands of daffodils of 
all sorts have been planted in this orchard and 
these make a brave show in their season, 
followed by the fruit blossom and later by 
roses climbing up the apple trees. Flowering 
shrubs planted about in the wilderness beyond 


add to its attractions without very much 
increasing the work of keeping it tidy. More 


than this is not attempted since the owner is 
not in continual occupation, and the appear- 
ance of a civilised house in a wild setting 
has, on approaching it, a mildly dramatic 
effect which adds to its charm and _ sense 
of remoteness. 

Altogether this cottage has made a pleasant 
and liveable summer house, rather a pavillion 
where leisure may be enjoyed pleasantly than 
a dwelling for serious occupation. Mr. Maurice 
Jones, L.R.I.B.A., was the architect, and the cost 
of the alterations, five years ago, which were 
carried out by Messrs. Perks of Eckington (a 
small firm with good country craftsmen used to 
working in the old ways), was about £250. 
This included making a drive to the house but 
not the more personal and unnecessary things 
or, of course, the garden, such as it is. 


M. M. 
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WHILE THE GOING’S GOOD 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


z VEN the most fertile and ingenious of 
clergymen must now and again, as I 
4 imagine, and after a proper interval, 
A preach the same sermon over again. 
1 xewise I imagine him feeling a little self- 
conscious as he ascends the pulpit with that 
ention, believing that the entire congregation 
il instantly recognise what he is at. It is 
ssible that he troubles himself unduly, since 
ist of his hearers have forgotten and the only 
who might remember is, like Mr. Bob 
wyer, ‘‘abstracting his thoughts from worldly 
tters’”” by carving his name on the pew. 
However that may be, I am painfully 
iscious of having, and that not very long ago, 
ached a sermon on the importance of ending 
sries of practice shots with a good one in order 
start to-morrow’s round with a feeling of 
ifidence. I am not going to do it again, but 
t is desirable when we are going to play again 
next day, how much more so, how crucially 
ortant it becomes, when we are not going to 
y again for months and months, perhaps not 
n for a year! When I went out to play my 
t nine holes on my brief holiday at Aberdovey 
3; thought became a positive obsession. 
iatever else happened I must not have a 
il miss to haunt me through the winter. 


I avoided this tragic possibility by hitting 
) respectable shots up to the seventeenth and 
n resolutely declining to play the home hole. 
fore that, however, | had suftered consider- 
le torture at another hole and I feel sure that 
yone who reads so far will sympathise. This 
ie was, for the benefit of anyone who knows 
e course, the fifth, and it happened to be the 
e and only hole that I had played consistently 
well throughout my holiday. It is what I call 

long one-shotter, in that it demands from me 

spoon shot and when the wind blows in my 
face | must hit as hard as I can. The green has 
a fairly narrow opening and bunkers wait on 
cither side of it “with gently smiling jaws.’’ It 
is not a notably easy hole and yet on every 
single occasion I had put my ball on the green 
and once I had laid it stone dead. Now here 
was the very last time of asking; would the 
luck hold or had I had my ration of good shots ? 
It would be a pity to spoil my modest record 
and in fact I did not. Yet again I was on the 
green so that alone of the 18 that hole has 
now nothing but pleasant memories for me. 

This egotistical little story will, I hope, 
strike a responsive chord in many breasts, 
because we have all at some time or another 
enjoyed a spell of good fortune at some one 
hole, particularly a one-shot hole, and we have 
all after a while become conscious that it cannot 
last. I used the phrase “‘ had my ration”’ because 
| once heard it from distinguished lips. 

In a championship at Deal—I have 

probably said this before—Mr. I'rancis Ouimet 
had to encounter Mr. Tolley in the morning and 
Mr. Wethered in the afternoon. In the morning 
he holed a lot of putts; in the afternoon he holed 
nothing that was not dead and was rather easily 
beaten. Afterwards he said that he could not get 
it out of his mind that he had had his ration of 
putts; and if so admirable a philosopher and so 
yreat a putter can admit to this very human 
weakness, we need not be ashamed to do so. For 
a few rounds we do'not realise that we have fallen 
into the habit of playing a particular hole well; 
we simply approach the tee with an agreeable 
eling of confidence and all goes well. Too 
on, however, some introspective demon 
hispers to us that we have reached the green 
) Many times running, and after that disaster 
more or less inevitable. Moreover confidence 
ce undermined leaves us sadly shattered; 
ve turns to hate; we become fatalistically 
ypeless about that one particular hole, even 
ough we play all the rest like angels. Event- 
lly we shall return to our normally chequered 
adition of mingled hopes and fears, but for a 
lile we know we are doomed as soon as we set 
it on the teeing ground. 

A phenomenon of much the same sort is 
scernible in foursome play. For a while a 
tticular pair of partners spread ruin and 
vastation through the ranks of their adver- 
ries. The more they win the more stout- 
‘arted do they become. They endure each 
ther’s errors in an amused and _ benignant 





spirit, because they feel sure that somehow or 
other they will muddle through, and, of course, 
this confidence and mutual forbearance make 
them truly formidable. Then one day, as must 
happen, they are beaten and for a while the 
magic is all gone and they fee! more critical of 
each other than they would of anybody else. 
If they are wise each will take a rest and a new 
partner, and they will come together again only 
after an interval. 

Those who have been regularly present at 
the Halford Hewitt Cup at Deal can recall 
many such partnerships that were for a while 
invincible, and then, after a single lapse, became 
particularly vulnerable. If only the exactly 
propitious moment can be discovered there is 
much to be said for leaving while the going is 
good and temporarily dissolving a still victorious 
partnership. The Old Carthusians, who have 
won this tournament much more often than 
anybody else and afforded a model for all 
foursome players, did not, I used to notice, 
stick too’closely to the same partners year after 
year, but made a reasonable number of fresh 
experiments. Nothing can go on forever and 
unless I am being defamatory even the uncon- 
querable Weare and Prain were beaten at last. 
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There is a tendency to mock at those 
golfers who are for ever changing their clubs or, 
as they fondly imagine, their styles. It is on 
the whole justifiable, and yet there is something 
to be said for them. First it is entirely their 
own affair, and they get a great deal of tun out 
of it. Secondly, and this is more practical, they 
win more matches by it than we are incliaed to 
believe. Nearly all of us have felt at some time 
or other that our latest dodge or recipe is, so to 
speak, wearing out, that the attitude that was 
once so comfortable and such a begetter of 
confidence is beginning to feel stilted and 
artificial. In our hearts we know that the crash 
is coming, but we have not the enterprise to 
try something new, and persist with the outworn 
creed till it utterly betrays us. 

As with dodges so with clubs, we are well 
aware that a new putter can sometimes work 
marvels but, as a rule, we buy one only when, 
after several rounds of contemptible misses, we 
are in the very depths of despair. We might 
have saved curselves a good deal if we had made 
the change earlier when we were first conscious 
that we and our old friend were not on quite 
such good terms as we had been. It is hard to 
know precisely when we ought to yield to what 
may be a divine prompting and when we must 
refuse to pander to a mere foolish fancy. The 
art of timing is the most valuable and the most 
indefinable of all the golfing arts. It has a 
wider application than to the mere act of hitting 
the ball. 


A COUNTRYWOMAN’S DIARY 


By E. M. DELAFIELD 


CORRESPONDENT has written to me 

—and very justifiably—to reproach 

me with my use of the word Devon- 

shire. As a native of Devon, he 

assures me that the effect on him of this 

word is ‘‘the same as the sound of a penknife 

being sharpened on a tombstone in a Devon 
churchyard.”’ 

The simile is a very forceful one—but not 
more so than I deserve. Devon is nota shire, and 
the unforgivable part of it all is that I know this 
perfectly well, and have known it for years. 

Having no excuse, I will offer none—but 
simply mend my ways. 


¥* * 
* 


FJ HE same correspondent raises two rather 

| interesting points. Could I “‘by any chance 
tell the readers of CouNTRY LIFE how to make 
mead ?’ 

Unfortunately, I cannot, for I have no 
information on the point beyond a general and 
hazy impression concerning honey and clover. 
3ut I think it very likely that there will be 
readers who possess a recipe for making mead, 
since it is not really so very long ago that it 
was in use both in country houses and farm 
houses. 

His other enquiry was: ‘“‘How does one 
learn to write dialect ?”’ 

The only reply to that, I think, is that one 
must spell the words as phonetically as possible 
—on the same principle that the young gentle- 
man in Dickens is made to say “‘ Esker’’ madly 
whenever he feels impelled to talk French to 
the Foreign Gentleman. I mustadd that I never 
felt happy about the Victorian novelist who, 
writing Devon dialogue always rendered ‘‘ you”’ 
as ‘‘yu.’’ It dues give the sound, admittedly, but 
I should have preferred “‘ yew.”’ 

* * 
* 

ND now that I have been more or less 

defeated by these enquiries I should like 
to try to restore my self-esteem by putting a 
question myself. 

How many Country LIFE readers know 
the origin of the expression “ piping hot’? 

It is, I will add, derived from a typically 
English custom still to a certain extent in use. 
* * 

* 
OWE to another reader of CountRY LIFE 
the suggestion—in answer to a_ recent 
note of mine concerning the origin of Cornish 
place-names—that these may have been given 
after ships that were wrecked on the coast 
near by. 

Certainly this might well account for Indian 
Queens and London Apprentice, and we know 
that—even without the sinister activities of 
the Cornish wreckers—that coast is a highly 
dangerous one. I still think that Knave-Go-By 








remains unexplained, for surely no ship could 
ever have been so christened ? 

But I am delighted with the information, 
from the same correspondent, that there is a 
house in Cornwall known as “Gentle Jane’’— 
which must certainly commemorate a wrecked 
ship. She adds that when first directed to this 
house she did not know “‘whether the name 
referred to the cottage or the inmate,’’ but it 
turned out to be the actual postal address of 
the house. 


* 


’ TNHINKING of names reminds me of a very 
I nice story vouched for by the friend who 
told it to me. She once, she said, knew a 
cottage-dweller whose name was Lockett. One 
day a stranger stopped at the gate and asked 
if he might have a drink of water. Mr. Lockett 
supplied it and confided to the visitor that he 
had just become the father of a baby girl. 

The stranger was sympathetic and inter- 
ested, and finally asked the name of his host. 
When he was told it he offered the man 10s. if 
he would promise to name the baby Lucy. 

The half-sovereign (for it was in those 
remote days) changed hands, the promise was 
given and duly kept. My informant had heard 
it from ‘‘Lucy Lockett’’ herself. 

One regrets to add that she eventually 
married, and, although I was not told her 
married name, it can only have come as an anti- 
climax. It may even have caused as much 
dismay as that experienced by the Mr. Rose 
who so charmingly christened his daughter 
Wild—only to see her bestow her hand, later 
on, upon a Mr. Bull. 

That christian names “‘date’”’ the wearers 
is a truism and can be proved by a study of 
the Weddings column in The Times. Herbert 
and Louisa, or Henry and Ellen, are almost 
always celebrating a golden, or even a diamond, 
wedding. 

. % 
* 
je photograph of Mr. William Hil], the 
82-year old bee-skep maker of Camelsdale, 
in Country LiFe of October 3, interested me 
very much. 

I should like to know his method of wart- 
charming, and whether it is the same as one 
that I heard about many years ago from a 
Devon nurserymaid. I was about five years old, 
but am quite clear as to the accuracy of my 
remembrance, although I never saw the wart 
charming process but only heard the girl de- 
scribe it. And very unpleasant it sounded. 

A live slug must be placed upon the wart 
and there transfixed by a thorn. As the slug 
died, the wart would also die. I felt then, and 
I feel still, that I should have preferred the 
original ill to the cure, 














PERE DAVIDE DEER 


From Lord Latymer. 

S1r,—Miss Frances Pitt’s description of the Pére 
Davide deer at Woburn Abbey is most interesting, 
but one would like to know more about this odd 
species What is the gestation period, I wonder. 
If it is approximately the same as that of red deer 


the calves must be born about February—at the 
coldest time of the year, in the northern hemi- 
sphere. But, ot course, they may have changed 


their season, like the red deer in New Zealand, 
which now (though they are all descended from 
European deer) rut in March and drop their calves 
in October [he accepted explanation of this 
change is, I believe, that their sex hormones require 
to be stimulated by cold before they become active. 
Perhaps the stimulation in the Pére Davide hor- 
mones is provided by the June sun—by heat rather 
than by cold. 

Can the long tail have been evolved as a pro- 
tection against flies? If so, it is possible that their 
original habitat was in a flat country, with no high 
which they could refuge from their 
insect foes. And, unless they have changed seasons, 
| would make a guess that they came from a region 
with a fairly warm winter, with no severe cold or 
snow to kill the newly born calves. 

I do not think that the fact that they are fond 
of water and wallowing suggests a paludal origin 
necessarily Red deer love a wallow, especially 
about the time of the rut. Swamp deer can get into 
or even under water to escape the flies, and can do 
without tails 

I wonder what Professor Fraser Darling has to 
say abovt the Pére Davides.—LATYMER, Shipton 
Lodge, Shipton under Wychwood, Oxford. 

[The Duke of Bedford, to whom we forwarded 
our correspondent’s enquiry, replies as follows: 
“In reply to Lord Latymer’s letter, the period of 
gestation in Pére Davide deer is remarkably long, 
about nine months, in this respect bearing some 
resemblance to the roe. I should say that in their 
original wild habitat the deer experienced a severe 
winter, but a fairly early spring. They have heavy 
winter coats, but the calves begin to be born in 
April, and I have known very early ones at the end 
of March It may be of interest to record that 
we once had a Pére Davide red deer hybrid bred 
in Paris. She consorted with the Pére Davides but 
bred with the red deer, producing fertile young of 
both sexes. As a hybrid she was, I should say, in 
some respects, unique.’’—ED.] 


A BAT TAKES A FISHING FLY 
S1r,—I was interested to read of the experience 
of Miss Leveson-Gower who hooked a bat on a 
fishing fly 

Some 


tops on seek 


vears ago, while fishing near Caersws, 
I had two remarkable experiences in one day. 

In the afternoon a swallow picked my fly off 
the water and flew on with it, and as the line became 
taut, was checked and dropped it without becoming 
hooked; and on my way home the same evening 
I made a cast from the bridge and the fly was 
snapped up by a bat which was not so fortunate as 





CORRESPONDENCE 
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THE VILLAGE POUND AND THE CHURCH AT BRADING 


the swallow and was only released from the fly with 
difficulty NORMAN SPENCER, 14, Northumberland 
Road, Leamington Spa. 


A RAT-CATCHER’S FOX 


S1r,—In the issue for September 19, in an article 
about foxes, the writer mentions a rat-catcher in 
the Midlands having one which was trained for rat- 
catching. This no doubt belonged to the then 
Midland Railway Company’s rat-catcher who lived 
at Matlock. 

This was in the 90’s cf the last century, and 
he, with his ferrets and two nondescript dogs which 
were coupled together with the fox on a lead, were 
often to be seen travelling together, as he went as 
far as Bristol in the west and may have had other 
districts too which he had to cover. 

The fox was true to type, for when waiting on 
the platforms for trains arriving, it would slink under 
any barrow or seat if possible, to avoid being noticed. 
Its owner had named it Hezekiah, and tike all men 
who follow that profession his control over all his 
animals was perfect, for a motion of his hand 
without any spoken word conveyed to them what 
he wished them to do.—Wmn. CaTTERILL, 1, The 
Crescent, Chaddesden, Derby. 


MICKY WITH HIS ADOPTED GOSLINGS 





IN THE ISLE OF WIGHT 
S1r,—I wonder if there are many village pounds 
still left. That in my photograph is at Brading in 
the Isle of Wight, the oldest town on the island. 
founded by King Alfred. The Norman church is 
also shown in the background.—W., Ryde. 


BOOKS ON OLD PRINTS 


Si1r,—Will you be good enough to recommend to 
me a good book on old prints? I need something 
which will be helpful to an amateur collector of 
these and know of no authority better qualified 
to advise me than CouNTRY LIFE.—G. CHATTERTON, 
Ilminster Reception Station, Ilminster, Somerset. 

[Dr. H. G. Gwyn Jeffreys, to whom we have 
submitted our correspondent’s enquiry, writes: 
“A correct approach is essential for the proper 
enjoyment and understanding of any new subject. 
Especially is this the case with a hobby of such 
complexities, and one covering such a wide field, 
as the collection of old prints. 

‘The beginner should acquire firstan elementary 
knowledge of every process of engraving—mezzotint, 
line, aquatint, stipple, etching, lithograph and 
wood-cut—with some understanding of the prin- 
ciples of their technique, and then decide to which 
branch of print collecting he will devote his time, 
abilities and money. 

‘‘Fortunately, there is a wealth of literature, 
general and specialised, which will take the student 
in a pleasant manner along the road to knowledge. 
This, of course, must be combined with the experi- 
ence that can only be gained by inspecting and 
handling as many prints as possible. 

“Here is a list of books, placed in my order of 
precedence, which I have found both authoritative 
and easy to read. Most of them are out of print, 
but I have been able to purchase all except the 
last second-hand for a few shillings. A stroll down 
the Charing Cross Road should yield two or three. 

“Chats on Old Prints (T. Fisher Unwin, 1907), 
by Arthur Hayden. The Print Collector’s Handbook 
(George Bell and Sons, 1901), by Alfred Whitman. 
Engraving, Old and Modern (Heath Cranton, 1928), 
by Percy H. Martindale. The Print Collector (Herbe: 
Jenkins, 1929), by Muriel Clayton. The Englis 
Print (Adam and Charles Black, 1937), by Bas 
Gray. The first three books are more informativ 
as to technique ’’—Ep.] 


TOM CAT AS PROTECTOR 


Sir,—The mothering instincts of a cat follow n 
rules and Miss Frances Pitt’s letter and photogray 
in your issue for July 26 remind me of an unusu 
instance of fatherly instincts. 

The children of a Lincolnshire smallhold 
were given a pair of day-old goslings to rear. The 
were promptly adopted by Micky, the family to: 
cat. No cat with kittens could have been moi 
anxious than Micky for his strange charges. Rounc 
ing them up and cleaning them proved a full-tin 
job. When the goslings were a few weeks old an 
wandered off to a near by pond, the anxiety of th« 
strange protector can be easily imagined. Howev« 
he got used to it and for a long time accompani 
them on their bathing expeditions—J. A. Ca! 
PENTER, 48. St. Catherine’s Road, Harrogate. 
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MAJOR K. A. CLARK (right) AND OTHER PRISONERS AT 


OFLAG VII C/H 
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A WATER-COLOUR SKETCH OF OFLAG V.B. BY A PRISONER 


OF WAR 


FROM PRISONERS OF WAR IN 
GERMANY 


Str,—I enclose a _water-colour impression of 
Oflag V.B., which has been sent by my son, who 
was transferred there with other officers from the 
Posen Reprisal Camp in March last. 

I understand that the camp is on a hill, and 
during the recent warm weather opportunity was 
taken by the inmates to sun-bathe as much as 
possible. They have been joined by officers taken 
in Greece, and there have been, no doubt, many 
happy reunions among friends and acquaintances. 
The prisoners are accommodated in _ concrete 
bungalow buildings, and a hot shower bath that is 
available once a week is heartily appreciated. There 
were no facilities for a hot bath or shower at Posen. 

Parcels of all kinds appear to have arrived there 
recently, and arrears of letters dating back as far 
as December. He states that it is his experience 
that everything in the way of parcels and letters 
turns up eventually. 

There is a gravelled exercise ground and here 














P.T. and such outdoor 
games as rounders, tip 
and run, and so on, are 
enjoyed with a certain 
amount of gusto. 

It is thought that 
the change for the better 
after the somewhat un- 
satisfactory conditions 
in Poland has greatly 
improved the health and 
spirits of the prisoners 
at the camp. My son 
tells me not to sell his car 
as he expects to need it 
soon !—J. JABEZ-SMITH, 
Winshields, 28, Ashley 
Road, Walton-on-Thames. 


Str,—I enclose you a 
postcard sent to me from 
my brother, Major K. A. 
Clark, The Royal North- 





umberland Fusiliers, who 
is a prisoner in Oflag VII 
C/H. He is the one on 
the right with both hands 
in his pockets and in 
battle dress. He says 
that the others sit at his 
table, but does not men- 
tion their names, and I 
do not know any of them 
by sight. I see you often 
publish photographs of 
prisoners so that people 
may recognise their rela- 
tions, and I wonder if 
you would like to do so 
with this one.— JOHN 
CLARK, Lieut. -Colonel, 
National Club, 12, Queen 
Anne’s Gate, S.W.1. 


THE HAWK 
MOTHS THIS 
YEAR 


S1r,—I can confirm the 
remarks of Mr. Newman, 
and, having been a boy 
just double the length of 
time ago, say that there is 
nothing wrong with our 
Hawk moth family. It 
has even increased its 
numbers recently, with 
a species which was only 
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known by nameand asa great rarity to our fathers. 
The fine and welcome insect is the Pine Hawk moth 
(H. Pinastri), which gradually worked into pro- 
minence some four or five years ago, and now 
appears to bave obtained a good focting in the 
extensive pine tracts of the New Forest. 

For Clouded Yellows it is evidently a notable 
year, and odd cnes can be seen daily ‘even as far 
north as here. Whether the Pale Clouded Yellow 
(C. Hyale) has accompanied it I have not heard, 
but a good year for it in numbers is long overdue. 
Although other butterflies do not appear to have 
been numerous, it seems to have been an outstand- 
ing year for varieties among them.—E. E. JoHNson, 
St. Anne’s-on-Sea. 


AN EARLY BONESHAKER 


S1r,—The “bone-shaker’’ or velocipede shown in 
the photograph is one of the earliest examples of 
the type. It was discovered in an old mansion 
and was sold with the effects by auction, fetching 
a price in excess of a first-class modern bicycle. 
The wheels are felloe built, and you will observ« 
the double spoking. 

The backbone and legs simulate the form of a 
horse, and when propelled the machine imitates 
the vaulting movement of a horse. 

It is part of the collection of Mr. Southon of 
Shalford, who has a complete museum of the 
earliest bicycles, tricycles, and motor cars. He is 
shown to the right of the photograph. Holding up 
the machine is Mr. C. A. (Bath Road) Smith, Past 
President and now Hon. Life Member of the famous 
Bath Road Club, who has been cycling regularly 
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AN EARLY BONESHAKER OR VELOCIPEDE, ANCESTOR 








A WATER-COLOUR DRAWING BY THOMAS MALTON (1748-1804) OF AN 


UNKNOWN 





HOUSE 


OF THE BICYCLE 


each day for over 50 years. He was breaking 
numerous records in the ’90’s, and is a famous 
character in the cycling world.—I’. J. CAMM, Staines, 
Middlesex. 


A HOUSE FOR IDENTIFICATION 


S1r,—I enclose a photograph of the water-colour 
drawing by Thomas Malton (1748-1804) in the hope 
that some reader may be able to identify this 
interesting old house. 

If anyone could do this for me I should be very 
grateful. Your Correspondence pages were instru- 
mental some years ago in identifying a painting of 
Thornden Hall, Essex, built for Lord Petre by James 
Paine and subsequently burnt down, which had 
defied all identification—H. A. LreGcatt, 30, St 
James's Street, S.W.1. 


OUR FRIENDS THE ROOKS 


Srr,—In answer to Miss F. Pitt’s question, the 
report of the little owl’s diet was not confined to 
one meal; nest content, “ pellets,’’ etc., were investi- 
gated. With regard to the rooks’ diet, a number of 
these birds, as Professor Ritchie says, have been 
shot coming from newly sown cornfields full of 
wireworms and leather-jackets. The following 
reports may show that when in the newly sown 
cornfields rooks are not necessarily “‘looting the 
grain”’ they help to produce by clearing the soil of 
our foes. ‘I have shot a number of rooks in young 
corn and found them full of wireworm. If a field 
of any sort is infested with wireworm and weevils 
you will find rooks there all day long.”” “I had a 


lot of corn spoilt by wireworm. I gave orders that 
the rooks were not to be shot: with the result that 
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the corn has never suffered since. On opening rooks 
I found them crammed with wireworm.” 

Two local farmers (one of 700 acres) have been 
made converts by proving that the rooks in the 
cornfields were consuming the insects, grubs, slugs, 
and snails that the drill and harrows bring to the 
surface.—T. S. HAwKINs, Woodley. 


TWO CURIOUS MILESTONES 


S1r,—I was very much interested in the article on 
Milestones published in your issue of Septem- 
ber 26. I enclose two photographs of unusual 
milestones. The one near Stratford-on-Avon at 
Newbold upon Stour was evidently erected by a 
landowner. One inscription reads 
6 Miles 
To Shakespear’s town whose name 
Is known throughout the Earth 
[fo Shipston 4 whose lesser fame 
Knows no such poet’s birth. 
On the reverse side is: 
After darkness light 
From light hope flows 
And peace in death 
In Christ a sure repose. 
lhe one at Bredon is most unusual, but very explicit. 
—M. WuitcoMBE, Kateshill House, Bewdley, Wor- 
cegtershive 
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THE -BREDON MILESTONE: CLEAR 
AND EXPLICIT 
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THE WORDY MILESTONE OF 
NEWBOLD UPON STOUR 
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THE OLD TOWN WALLS OF BERWICK-ON-TWEED 


AT BERWICK-ON-TWEED 


S1r,—Remains of the old town walls at Berwick- 
on-Tweed are very striking. There are traces of 
the earlier Edwardian ‘‘enciente,’’ and the Eliza- 
bethan sections are of great historic interest as the 
fourth example in Europe of the then new system of 
fortification, with bastions, etc. This idea was de- 
veloped later by Vauban.—F. R. WINSTONE, Bristol. 


THE LADIES OF LLANGOLLEN 
S1r,—Major Parker Leighton raises two very inter- 
esting points in his letter (September 26) and we 
are indebted to him for the picture of the Ladies. 

With regard to their dress everything turns 
upon the meaning of ‘‘men’s attire.’ I cannot 
imagine that this would be applied to the mere 
wearing of a man’s coat. Wherever the words are 
used, until recent days, they have invariably reant 
the distinguishing mark of a man—‘the wearing 
o’ the breeks.”” We must remember that trousers 
were not supposed to be mentioned in Victorian days. 
Even people of middle age will recall the constant 
references to ‘“‘unmentionables.’’ Another reason 
was that the frilled garments which encased female 
limbs to the ankles in the nineteenth century were 
known as “‘trousers.’’ When men adopted the loose 
leg-covering the same name was used. When I was 
attached to a well-known ladies’ journal, early in 
the present century, we were never allowed to go 
farther than to refer to “‘lingerie’’; even in such 
pages no mention was ever made of the separate 
articles of feminine underwear. If any of the 
illustrations now common had appeared I believe 
that the editor and his readers would have had 
apoplectic fits. 

The only direct reference to the Ladies’ dress 
of which I know is that of Lockhart, when he and 
Scott visited them in 1825. They were then both 
old (85 and 65, I believe), and we are told that they 
were “‘dressed in long blue riding habits, enormous 
shoes and men’s hats, with their petticoats so tucked 
up that at the first glance of them we took 
them for a couple of hazy or crazy old sailors.’’ So 
even at that advanced age they showed their con- 
tempt for appearances. 

As for the reason why they settled at Llan- 
gollen, my belief is that they were just a couple of 
healthy women who were tired of (“fed up with” 
they would have said nowadays) the artificialities 
of town life and settled in the free air of the country. 
What more likely than that they should adopt the 
garb which so many of our womenfolk accept 
nowadays as the only practical dress for country 
life? They had obviously an intense contempt for 
public opinion, especially for what we term “ Vic- 
torianism.’’ Moreover, we do know that the Ladies 
scandalised only the middle class—the high priest- 
hood of conventionality. Does not that suggest the 
trousers? The mere wearing of men’s coats would 
not have done that. 

As for their pension, this equally carries us no 
further, for pensions were common enough in those 
days when people had political friends. They may 
have rendered some service to the Government, 
but there is no hint of this anywhere. My view is 
that they were just two healthy, clean-minded, 
generous-hearted women living a hundred years 
ahead of their time and that “‘men’s attire” defin- 
itely refers to trousers. If so, good luck to their 
memory as apostles of common sense.—R. T. LANG, 
Rothbury, Northumberland. 


S1rR,—Does your correspondent know the book 
called The Wild Goose Chase, by Dr. Mary Gordon, 
I wonder. Init the author gives much information 
about ‘‘ The Ladies”’ not made public before. The 
idea of their wearing trousers is utterly inconsistent 
with their standards of conduct, as also is the sug- 
gestion of their being in the Secret Service. I think 


the pension was granted on compassionate ground 
and to Lady Eleanor only. They did not settle a 
Llangollen because of a love affair, but chanced or 
it in course of running away from a life they hated. 
They did wear the Welsh hats, though; and the 
book mentioned gives a complete account of thei: 
lives.—MArTIN R. SaGar, Captain, Okehampton. 


OLD SARUM 


S1r,—Your correspondent Mr. J. D. Robinson in 
writing on the above makes one serious error. Th: 
water question was not a difficulty in Norman 
times on this site. There were several deep wells 
inside the walls, and the water supply was good and 
abundant. The reasons for the removal of the city 
to its present position were entirely political based 
on differences arising between Church and State.— 
P. L. Dickinson, Old Sarum. 


AN EARLY SIGNPOST 
S1r,—Your interesting series of milestones reminds 
me of a famous old signpost on the Cotswolds, 
known as the Four Cross Hands. This is older than 
any milestone: it stands at the junction of roads 
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FOUR CROSS HANDS; A FAMOUS 
COTSWOLD SIGNPOST 


from Broadway to Moreton-in-the-Marsh and to 
Campden, beyond the famous Fish Inn at the top 
of Broadway Hill. The four arms are mede of iron 
and are kept painted to show the original inscrip- 
tions, which run as follows : 

The Way to Worcester XVI miles N. I. 

The Way to Oxford XXIIII miles. 1669. 

The Way to Gloster XVIII miles. N. I. 

The Way to Warwick XV miles. 1669. 
The initials N. I. stand for Nicholas Izod who 
erected the sign. The Izods are an old Cotswold 
family, some of whom were connected with the 
Dover’s Hill Games held near Campden, and also 
with the setting up of the Four Shires Stone. The 
mileages are not accurate, all being less than the 
actual distance.—M. W., Hereford. 
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MANY OF THE FINEST 
COUNTRY HOMES ARE LIT BY PRIVATE 
LIGHTING SETS AND... 


Chloride 





BATTERIES 


Electric light goes a long way to brighten the whole house- 
hold in these trying times. To-day it costs surprisingly 
little, and is completely reliable —if you have a modern 
lighting set and Chloride Batteries. 

RENEWALS. The Chloride Company supply renewals 
suitable for all makes and types of battery. 


For further details please write to: The Chloride Electrical Storage Co., Ltd: 
Grosvenor Gardens House, Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1 
Tel.: VICtoria 2299, 
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Macvita is pure, appetising nourishment; it is just the best 
of English wheat presented in crisp, biscuit-like form. 
Good in itself; even more enjoyable with butter, cheese or 
preserves. Quantities are somewhat limited but are being 
distributed equitably throughout the country. 

The public can be supplied only through retail shops and stores. 


MACVITA 


made only by MC VITIE & PRICE 





FARMERS CHOOSE . - -¢ 


SO VETERINARY 


DISINFEGTANT FLUID 


because it does a grand job of protection 
against serious loss ! 


Obtainable 
through all 
branches of oe 
train, within the railway 


Highly Concentrated —one 5 gallon drum gives ss ‘es? free deli 
you 500 gallons of APPROVED DISINFECTANT sonbames: Jree delivery 








THE FARMER’S 
CHEMISTS 





Orders £1 and upwards 
carriage paid, goods 





temmn(Approved by the Ministry of Agriculture for use under Disease Orders) 


BOOTS PURE DRUG CO. LTD. B747-558 





OUR SPLENDID PREMIER—— 


The flexibility of the Premier ESSE 
Heat Storage Cooker in meeting 
increased demands makes a par- 
ticular appeal to cooks. 

It gives continuous day and night 
service with the minimum of atten- 
tion, burns Anthracite or coke, and 
is amazingly economical. Write for 
details of our splendid Premier ESSE. 


ESSE: 


Cooker Company 


Smith & Wellstood Lid. Est. 1456 





Head Office & Works 
BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND 


London Showrooms 
63 Conduit St., W.1. 11 Ludgate Circus, E.C.4 


Also at Liverpool, Edinburgh and Glasgow. 









Premier 
ESSE with 
Back plate 

















ELECTRIC FENCE 
UNIT 


ONLY ONE WIRE instead of Five 
. The Fencemaster Electric Fence  Fencemaster Unit 
Femme) requires only one wire instead of fompete with $2 
four or five. (Two for sheep). washers, etc, 
Suitable for all stock. One unit £7140 
controls up to 25 miles of fence wire : 
with 6-volt battery (recharged 2} y= ggg Poem 
2 Britain (battery 
months). Saves up to 80 per cent. extra). Battery 
fencing costs. Light posts only Pox and ron 
required. No expensive gates. 3 : 


OPER - STEWART ENG. CO., LTD., 136-7, Long Acre, London, W.C.2 


gptt STEWART 
cencemast™® 





le 








Independent 


WATER 


Supplies 


Cottage, Farm, Estate, Village, 
Camps and Institutions. 


DUKE & OCKENDEN, Ltd. 


Artesian Well Engineers. Sole makers of ‘‘DANDO"’ Pumps. 
Inspection of existing water supplies with Reports. 


1, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.| ‘Phone Abbey 6338* 
Ferry Wharf, Littlehampton. ‘Phone Littlehampton Six* 
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war effort is to increase home timb-r 
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Cater? is the equally vital one of economising 
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A “Caterpillar,’’ equipped with a 
Hyster Winch, will meet both these 
necessities. Doing single-handed the 
work hitherto calling for many men 
and many horses, a ‘“Caterpillar”’ 
handles more timber in less time at 
less cost than any other form of 
traction. Whether it is snaking out 
big logs, grubbing up roots, making 
roads for itself and its loads, the 
gigantic “‘Caterpillar’’ power coupled 
with Hyster, surmounts all difficulties. 

Your problems are just the ones a 
“Caterpillar” grapples with and 
solves. A talk with a representative 


will soon make that abundantly clear. 





HATFIELD, HERTS. : ‘Grams: Tractors, Hatfield. *Phone: Hatfield 2333 


CHESHIRE : Depot, Mickle Trafford, Cheshire. °*Phone: Mickle Trafford 87 





MIDLANDS : Spare Parts and Service Depot, Millfields Rd., Wolverhampton. Phone: Bilston 41731 


SCOTLAND : Distributors, L.O. Tractors Ltd., Coupar Angus, Perthshire. 
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*Phones: Coupar Angus 173/4/5 peek © 
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FARMING NOTES 


ARE 


IGH prices for barley running up to 
140s. and 160s. a quarter are a 
mixed boon. I am not at all sure 


that it is really to the advantage of 
the ‘arming industry in the long run to have 
one rop fetching a very high price while other 
cro. are pegged in price. It may mean a big 
swi h over to barley for the 1942 harvest. 
Th everyone will have barley to sell and the 
ba: price will slump badly. It would surely 
ha been much better if we could have main- 
tai 1a reasonable price for malting samples, 
js. to 100s. a quarter, which would not 





sa 
be ) far out of line with other cereal prices. 
Nc every grower of barley gets the malting 
pr and if even a few lots make 150s. a quarter 
a e impression gets abroad about the high 
pris that corn-growers must be making. No 
d the brewers can very well afford to pay 
hig prices for malting barley. They are 
pr. -bly making big profits and it does not 


me --r much to them whether they pay a big 
pr. for barley or write an extra large cheque 
for \cess profits tax to the Chancellor of the 
Ex equer. Probably it is much pleasanter 
for .em to pay their farmer friends a big price. 
Th -armer, too, gets some satisfaction out of 
ab price, although it may mean that he pays 
out _nore in excess profits tax. Frankly, I do 
not ‘ke the present barley prices, which I feel 
ma, very well run us into trouble. 
: * * * 

r}>ERE has been a great rush to get through 
| all the autumn ploughing. This is one 
of «he periods when our tractors have to 
carry a peak load. Almost every farmer 
with) a tractor has more work than he can 
tackle, without thinking of going to the aid of 
his small neighbours who have no modern 
equipment. The tractor has to be kept going 
through the dinner-hour with a relief driver, 
and it is all to the good if the relief driver will 
take his holiday on Saturday and sit on the 
tractor through Sunday to let the regular man 
have his day of rest without interfering with 
the progress of cultivations. Many of us would 


THE ESTATE MARKET 





like to get hold of a second tractor. There is 
a waiting list for the Fordsons which are made 
in this country, and it is not too easy to find 
an imported tractor. Indeed, a farmer who 
wants an American tractor has to satisfy his 
War Agricultural Committee that he ought to 
have it, and that he cannot obtain delivery of 
a tractor made in this country. In some 
districts, especially where there is no arable 
tradition, ploughs are also short of require- 
ments. This is inevitable. In the few weeks of 
autumn, and again in the spring, when every- 
body wants to be busy on the land, not all the 
work can be done just at the right moment. 


* & 


YOME farmers have been complaining about 
the high prices asked for seed wheat. They 
said that there was a merchants’ ramp going 
on when farmer-to-farmer sales of seed corn 
were prohibited. In the last week or two the 
prohibition has been removed and farmer-to- 
farmer sales can be done under licence from 
the War Agricultural Committee. I maintain, 
however, that it pays the man who wants seed 
wheat to buy his seed properly dressed by the 
merchant. I am prepared to pay up to 15s. a 
quarter for the service which the merchant 
renders in dressing out rubbish from wheat to 
be used for seed and giving the prescribed mer- 
curial dressing. 
* * * 
FF XHANKS to the ground being nice and dry 
I the potatoes have been coming up beauti- 
fully clean. It is a boon, especially on clay, 
to have the ground so easy to work. Even 
where a spinner was not available—and there 
seems to have been a good deal of delay in 
getting delivery of them—the potato plough 
has made a very clean job. The school-children 
came along and kept the plough going pretty 
well without a stop. They needed some super- 
vision, but we were very glad to have their 
help for the fortnight when they had a special 
potato-lifting holiday. The crop has gone into 
the clamp in extra good order. I hope we have 


HIGH PRICES A BOON? 


defeated blight infection by the spraying with 
sulphuric acid which we did a fortnight before 
lifting. But we shall not. know until the New 
Year how successful these measures were. My 
own feeling is that a good many crops will not 
keep well. Blight spread very rapidly in August, 
and while we had nice dry weather for lifting, 
I am afraid some of the spores must have got 
down to the tubers.. There are some extra 
big tubers about this year and one or two that 
I cut open with a penknife were brown in the 
middle. They were Arran Banners, and I am 
told that this potato, which is a coarse grower 
and liked by the fish-and-chip people, does 
sometimes go this way. 


x * * 
"2 ae are some extra good crops of carrots 
about this year. They, too, are being 


lifted in good order. The crop has been grown 
on land which has never carried it before. Some 
of the soil has not perhaps been quite deep 
enough and the carrots are rather fanged. The 
wet weather in August made some of them split, 
too, so the sample may not be as perfect as 
might be. Still, the Ministry of Food will take 
over the crop, and there is every reason to think 
that growers will be satisfied with the returns 
they get. 
* * *& 

] ECRUITS have been flowing into the 

Women’s Land Army in the last few weeks, 
and in several counties there is now a reserve 
of girls waiting for vacancies on farms. A good 
many more farmers would take girls if they knew 
that some preliminary selection had been made 
to weed out those unlikely to settle down and 
learn the job reasonably quickly. In some 
counties the recruits are given a preliminary 
training course in hostels run by the War Agri- 
cultural Executive Committees. This elimin- 
ates some of those who are most obviously 
unsuitable and some who change their minds 
after a fortnight or so and decide that they 
would rather serve the country by making 
munitions or doing some other work of national 
importance. CINCINNATUS. 


CONTINUING DEMAND FOR FARMS 


ROBABLY one of the largest single 

transactions in agricultural land lately 

effected is in process of final negotiation, 

and it involves property in three or four 

counties. The parties intend, if possible, 
to keep it private and at the moment any specific 
ulusion would be premature, and might interfere 
with the course of the business. 

Meanwhile, apart from large deals a great and 
growing demand for farms all over the country 
continues to be the outstanding feature of the 
market. Perpetual corporations and _ insurance 
companies, as well as individual investors, are 
engaged in a keen rivalry to discover saleable land, 
and vast sums are being handed over for it. 


£66,000 FOR WELSH LAND 

A. PPROXIMATELY 30 years’ purchase of the 
1 estimated net rents has been realised for 
Llanfair properties, just disposed of through the 
agency of Messrs. Alfred Savill and Sons. They 
1c the following note of the sales :— 
Caernarvon estate, comprising some 1,124 
acces, producing gross rents of £1,694, for the sum 
1 436,700; Pwllheli estate, comprising some 1,646 

“Ss, producing gross rents of £1,190 for the sum 
©: £26,200; and, in addition, small properties sold 
é 1e auction and by private treaty give a total 
he whole estate of £66,120. 


RKSHIRE AND OTHER SALES 


R RONALD STORRS has sold Eivir Lodge, 
?ebmarsh, Essex, through Messrs. Wellesley- 
1and Co. They have also sold Hainton Lodge, 
m Courtenay, with three acres for Captain 
‘lin (who purchased it through the same agents 
nonths ago); Spring Copse, Arborfield Cross, 
ting, with eight acres (in conjunction with 
TS. Simmons and Sons) ; The Limes, Crowmarsh, 
lingford, a Georgian house and two acres, The 
¢, Winchcombe, a converted seven teenth-century 
ing inn; The Mancr Farm, Heddington, with 
acres; Yew Tree Cottage, Tring, with two acres; 

_ Cottage, Aldermaston, with about an acre; 
-le Burton, Bledlow Ridge, a Chiltern flint house ; 
{ Wychwood, Burchetts Green, Maidenhead. 


LT Kr we 





MELVILLE HOUSE RETAINED 
Pe LEVEN AND MELVILLE is desirous of 


removing a mistaken impression that may 
have been caused by an ambiguity in the agents’ 
announcement of the sale of a part of the Melville 
estate. He wishes to make it clear that only parts 
of the estate have been dispcsed of, and that he is 
“retaining Melville House and the land arouna it 
together with farms and house property.” 


For Miss Bouverie, O.B.E., a very successful 
sale of the contents of Delapre Abbey, Northampton, 
has just been concluded by Messrs. Jackson Stops 
and Staff. The auction lasted three days and it was 
conducted by Mr. Jackson Stops and Mr. Leslie 
Waite, of the firm’s Yeovil office. Among the prices 
obtained were 409 guineas for an Adam sideboard 
suite; and a Georgian pedestal writing table, 54 
guineas; ‘‘Oyster Shell’’ laburnum cabinet, 32 
guineas; a portrait of Sheridan by Zoffany, 500 
guineas; a painting by Old Francks, 100 guineas; 
another, the interior of a cathedral, 140 guineas; 
a Backhuysen, 55 guineas; and a J. Weenix, 50 
guineas; a portrait of the Duchess of Albermarle 
by Lely, 50 guineas; a painting by S. de Obeger, 
50 guineas; a pair of Italian views, by Zuccarelli, 
100 guineas; and a pair of landscapes, £77 14s.; a 
George III porringer, 50 guineas; Empire chased 
gilt metal table centre, 50 guineas. There was keen 
bidding for the library—prices including £40 for 
Microcosm of London, Ackermann; £12 for Narrative 
of the Mutiny on the Bounty, Bligh; £11 for Campaign 
of the Netherlands; £31 for a folio of Seapieces; 
£50 for Sense and Sensibility by Jane Austen; 
£48 for Illustrations of Buenos Aires and Monte 
Video in half calf; £68 for Atlas Maritimus in rough 
calf, Seller (J); and £44 for Purchas, His Pilgrimes, 
in calf, 1624; £32 for Voyages, calf, 1599-1600. 

The late Sir Bernard Greenwell’s Marden 
Park estate ranked as the largest single estate in 
Surrey, for its area exceeded 7,500 acres. The 
Tandridge and Crowhurst portion of the property, 
approximately 2,200 acres, has been sold through 
the agency of Messrs. John D. Wood and Co., on 
behalf of the trustees. The buyer’s agents were 
clients of Messrs. Daniel Smith, Oakley and Garrard 





and Messrs. Ferris and Puckridge. To manage his 
purchase, the buyer, a private investor, has appointed 
Messrs. Marten and Carnaby. The 2,200 acres 
extend from Godstone in the west, through Tand- 
ridge to Crowhurst. 

Delcombe Farm, adjoining and formerly part 
of the late Sir Everard Hambro’s Milton Abbey 
estate, at Milton Abbas, Dorset, has been sold fer 
£6,700, after unusually sharp bidding, by Messrs 
Hy. Duke and Son. 


A GROUP OF GOOD SALES 


RS. BABINGTON has sold Bucknell Manor, 
formerly a moated residence, with 65 acres, 
two miles from Bicester, to a client of Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley, through Messrs. John D. 
Wood and Co., who have, on her behalf, bought 
Beachampton Place, near Bletchley, the latter sale 
being carried out by Mr. Frank D. James, manager 
of Messrs. Harrods Estate Offices. 

Demand for country houses far exceeding the 
supply is reported by most of the firms advertising 
in CountRY LIFE, offering or wisning to purchase 
for clients. Messrs. Osborn and Mercer’s recent 
transactions include most of the Eastwood Hall 
estate, near Nottingham, producing over £3,000 
per annum; sales and purchases of agricultural 
property embracing thousands of acres, and resi- 
dential places including Fyfield Manor, near Marl- 
borough, a period house with 50 acres; Thorpe 
Underwood House, Harrington, an old stone house 
with 80 acres; Old Rickhurst, Dunsfold, an Eliza- 
bethan residence which has been restored and 
modernised; Burley Grange, near Ringwood( Messrs. 
James Styles and Whitlock for purchaser) ; Winding 
Wood, Tilford; Bradbur_'s Farm, near Horsham; 
and properties ranging from £2,000 to £4,000 

Before the auction, Messrs. James Styles and 
Whitlock sold Brooksyde, Yelvertoft, Northampton- 
shire. Messrs. Henry Bond and Son's Upwell office 
announces the successful auction of land at 
Emneth, near Wisbech. Burway House and its 
contents, at Laleham, and 70 acres on the Bath 
road in Middlesex, have changed hands through 
Messrs, Dudley W. Harris and Co ARBITER, 
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BOOKS IN 
THE COUNTRY 


Even in Wartime 


Country Members of our 
Circulating Library are 
never without a book, 
thanks to our free Overlap 


System. 


Write for details of 
the Guaranteed and 


Ordinary Services. 





The Tl WES 
BOOK CLUB 


Booksellers and Librarians 


42 WIGMORE ST., LONDON, W.1 


JUST OUT 


English Literature. 





A guide to the critical histories 
and principal works of each 
period. 
Publishers’ Remainders. 
New copies of prominent books 
at specially reduced prices. 
Books added to the Library. 
An annotated resume of recent 
outstanding literature. 
Write for these free lists 
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THOMAS KERFOOT & CO-LTD 





THE NATION CANNOT AFFORD COLDS 




































WHEEL-SPIN 


and slipping on tractors fitted 
with pneumatic tyres wastes 
money and time, also sets 
up undue wear and tear. 


THE SURE CURE 
OPPERMAN STRAKES 


simple to fit, easy to operate 
by man or woman. Price 
from £15 per set. In or out 
of action in a few minutes. 
Easy terms arranged—see your dealer, 


MAKERS : 


S. E. OPPERMAN, LTD. 


North Circular Road, Stonebridge 
Park, N.W. 10 




















NEW BOOKS 





The First Time Prussians 


Took Paris 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


RS. BELLOC LOWNDES’S 
book I, Too, Have Lived 
in Arcadia (Macmillan, 
15s.) is described as ‘“‘a 
record of love and childhood.”” A 
tender and beautiful record it is, a 


genuine evocation, causing people 
and events to take substance and 


actuality out of the mists of the past. 

Many writers try to do this sort 
of thing, but few have succeeded as 
Mrs. Belloc Lowndes succeeds here. 
There are two reasons for this success : 
in the first place, there is nothing 
bogus about the emotion with which 
she contemplates and conjures up the 
men and women she knew; she loved 
them, so that they are truly now a 
part of what she is. In the second 
place, these people themselves are 
intrinsically so fascinating, of so fine 
a brand and breed, that to read about 
their daily lives is a pleasure to any 
sensitive person. 

Mrs. Lowndes’s mother was a 
Miss Bessie Parkes, a_ well-to-do 
Englishwoman who had devoted a life 
that might have been slack and easy 
to certain social causes in which she 
passionately believed. When she was 
37 years old she met Louis Belloc, 
whose father, then dead, had been a 
painter, and whose mother was a 
writer, notably of books for children. 

Louis, a year younger than Miss 
Parkes, was under a shadow. Some 
years before, he had been attacked 
by brain fever. Now he was forbidden 
by doctors to do any sort of mental 
work. He was living in a state of 
suspension, mental and _ physical. 
From many quarters came dissuasions 
against the marriage. But the mar- 
riage took place; two children were 
born and are alive to-day—Hilaire 
Belloc and the author of this book; 
but Louis, removing his hat at a 
funeral and standing in strong sun- 
light, was attacked by sunstroke and 
died five years after marriage. 


SIEGE OF PARIS 


Innumerable letters have helped 
the author to tell her story, and it is 
a story crowded with memorable 
figures and moving events. For one 
thirg, rarely has the siege of Paris in 
1870, the year of Hilaire Belloc’s birth, 
been so vividly reconstructed out of 
such first-hand material. It is a 
shocking story, and the summing up 
by Louis Belloc’s wife has a prophetic 
ring. “It is not only the untruth of 
the rulers that has ruined France. 
Believe me, it is the fearful power of 
Prussia and Germany which has 
silently grown up, with Europe un- 
heeding. If Europe is wise, 
she will keep herself on an armed 
footing.” 

To me, the most fascinating pair 
in the book are Louis’s mother and 
her old friend Mlle de Montgolfier, 
daughter of the inventor of the bal- 
loon. Stendhal, Tourgenieff, Hugo 
and many another great figure come 
in either in person or through letters, 
but rather fragmentarily. These two 
are done in the round, magnificent 
women, full of courage and resource 
amounting to genius. 

It is impossible in the course of 
a short review to do more than hint 
at the richness of this book. It is a 
portrait of a living society, enlight- 
ened, it seems to me, beyond the 
generality of its time, both in London 
and Paris. The widespread friend- 
ships, of both the Belloc and the 


Parkes families, among men of letters, 
artists, and political workers, and the 
fact that the vast correspondence of 
these people has been preserved, gave 
Mrs. Belloc Lowndes a rich oppor- 
tunity, and she has _ used it richly. 


* * * 


I should not have expected Mr. 
Frank S. Smythe, the virile moun- 
taineer, to be a ghost-seer; but, when 
one comes to think of it, the cold 
silences of the summits must have 
their way with anyone imaginatively 
endowed. In The Mountain Vision 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 18s.) Mr. 
Smythe speaks of the recurring sense 
of the presence of “an additional 
member’’ who was not there. He 
experienced this feeling with great 
force ‘‘ when climbing alone on Everest 
in 1933, so much so that when I 
halted for a meal I carefully divided 
my food into two halves and turned 
round with one half in my hand, 
meaning to offer it to my com- 
panion !” 


MASSACRE OF GHOSTS 


But Mr. Smythe has had stranger 
experiences than this. Once, passing 
through a grassy defile in the Scottish 
Highlands, there happened to him 
something like the backward glimpse 
into old time which A. E., the Irish 
poet, claimed so often to enjoy. 
Though the sun was shining warmly 


in that Scottish defile, Mr. Smythe 
was oppressed by a sense of evil. He 
lay down, smoking his pipe, “and 
this is what I saw. A score or 
more of ragged people, men, women 


and children, were straggling through 
the defile. They appeared very weary, 
as though they had come a long way. 
The pitiful procession was in the midst 
of the defile when of a sudden from 
either side concealed men leapt to 
their feet and, brandishing spears, 
axes and clubs, rushed down with 
wild yells on the unfortunates be- 
neath. There was a short, fierce 
struggle, then a horrible massacre. 
Not one man, woman or child was left 
alive.”’ 


Mr. Smythe is what one might 
call a humane mountaineer. He ex- 


pects his climbing to be a spiritual as 
well as a physical experience, a refresh- 
ment to the mind rather than an ex- 
haustion of the body. Racing up-hill 
against the clock is not his idea of 
the thing, and any sort of ‘“‘record’’- 
hunting he finds abhorrent. He feels 
that mountaineering needs a romantic 
revival, for it is threatened with over- 
whelming “by a mess of technical 
shibboleth.’’ To live well, he says, is 
to live slowly, and he pleads for con- 
templation as well as activity. 


MOUNTAINEER ROMANTIC 


I suppose Mr. Smythe would not 
quarrel with us if we called him a 
romantic. Using the words in their 
best sense, what we have here is the 
romantic view—as opposed to the 


sporting mechanical view—of moun- 
taineering. For myself, I am ready 


to lift up mine eyes unto the hills, but 
uninclined to urge my legs to follow. 
To look down on a stage from a theatre 
gallery gives me suicidal promptings, 
and any one of the predicaments in 
which this author has found himself 
would be for me the first and the last. 
My mountaineering has all been done 
through books, and this book of Mr. 
Smythe’s is certainly one to stir the 
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TIMBER 


Now is the time to sell 
your standing Timber to 
help the WAR Effort— 
We are buyers of long 
experience of Hardwoods 
and Softwoods. Write 
full particulars, loca- 
tion, etc. to 


TRAVIS « ARNOLD 
The City Building, NORTHAMPTON 


Wertenoon ) 


Our Prime 
Minister has repeatedly 
pet that the enemy may resume: 
his attack on London at any moment. ¥Y 
our WAR RELIEF FUND we have helpe}— 
and are still helping—hundreds of boi..ed 
families. Will you help us to be reacy to 
meet future emergencies? Second-hand he 
ing urgently needed. Please address: 
Secretary for War Relief, 
LONDON CITY MISSION, 
, Great College Street, 
Xu Westminster, S.W.1. 
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DIAMONDS UP 7: ; 
MAZINGLY HIGH PRICES pa: ‘oF 
DIAMONDS, OLD GOLD, JE’ ‘L- 

LERY, SILVER, PLATE, ANTIC 338. 

£1/£10,000. H.M. Government acqu al 
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LINDEN & CO. 
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heart and mind. Its illustrations, too, 


are superb. 
* * * 
Mr. Ernest Raymond’s novel 
The Last to Rest (Cassell, 9s. 6d.) is a 
story of England in these days, woven 
round an inner story of a father’s love 
for his daughter. 
The father is Mr. Shepherd, 
a prosperous chartered accountant, 
y .0se wife was a tenth-rate novelist 
d a first-rate fool. Mrs. Shepherd 
¢ es not enter vitally into the story, 
r does the son Peter. They tend, 
the book develops, to fade away, 
i the relationship of father and 
ighter grows till it obscures all 


We begin in Czechoslovakia, and 
et there such actual persons as 
pek and Benes. It is Mr. Shepherd, 
accountant, who is really at heart 
: artist, not his silly wife. It is he, 
: she, who sees the significance of 
» fate that is about to destroy the 
ill freedom-loving republic. It is 
fine picture Mr. Raymond draws 
“zechoslovakia in its last unviolated 
yments. 

Then we are back in England and 

e blow falls. Poland follows Czecho- 

vakia. From now on the novel 

ids to be “‘journalistic’”’ in that it is 

recital of the well known: the 
{ ‘mation of A.R.P. squads, the Home 
( iard, the Auxiliary Fire Service; the 

ming of the ’planes and the devasta- 
ton of London. 

But the book is saved from being 
oily a recounting of contemporary 
history by the development of the 
relations between Mr. Shepherd and 
his daughter Enid. The boy in the 
Army, Mrs. Shepherd fled to the 
country, these two are alone, Enid, 
overcoming day by day the fears that 
made her life a torment, working as 
an ambulance driver. The overt 
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affection that the father had always 
yearned for is shown in beautiful 
blooming—for a few brief weeks 
before the stroke of tragedy that, if 
foreseen, is none the less masterfully 
and impressively achieved. 


* * * 


Here and there in the magazines 
and newspapers one comes upon 
sketches of travel and little tales 
signed Henry Baerlein. They are 
always worth reading, and it is good 
to come on a book assembling a col- 
lection of this author’s work : Travels 
Without a Passport (Muller, 8s. 6d). 


CLUES TO RUSSIA 


ANY of us are suddenly aware of 
dismaying ignorance about our 
new ally, Russia. With Russia in 
Flux (Gollancz, 7s. 6d.), Sir John 
Maynard does much towards helping 
us to mitigate this ignorance, and 
does it clearly, simply, objectively. 
The ground he covers takes us only 
to the brink of the 1917 Revolution; 
but to understand anything of that 
Revolution, it is necessary to know 
something of Russia’s political, social 
and intellectual history under the 
Tsars. How real is the author’s know- 
ledge of the Russian nature: may be 
illustrated by one sentence: ‘‘ There 
was no sign in Russia of the inferior 
wanting to imitate the superior, or 
to win social recognition by deference 
to him, which is so marked a feature 
of British social conditions. . 
there had been more of this type of 
snobs in Russia, the old order would 
have had more allies.’’ We hope this 
book will have a sequel. 


MOTHER EARTH 


R. WARWICK DEEPING’S 
public will find his Corn in Egypt 
(Cassell, 9s.) up to the minute in its 
attitude towards the land, and dis- 


The items that make up the book 
are all short, but none is unworthy 
and some are delectable. The author 
in his time has covered much ground, 
and, what is more, he has always found 
men and women to be at least as 
interesting as the particular geo- 
graphical frame in which they are set. 
So his book is full of humanity, seen 
and appreciated by a mind that has 
a cultivated sense of quirk and idio- 
syncrasy. Mr. Baerlein hasa turn, too, 
for a kind of humorous irony. ‘His 
brother, an editor, had had occasion 
to kill a man, which he afterwards 
freely confessed he was sorry to have 





od 


playing his familiar qualities, good 
and bad. The good*are sincerity, 
sound values, and the ability to tell 
a tale; the bad are a violent obtrusion 
of political and social prejudices, 
together with an acute self-conscious- 
ness which will keep breaking in, to 
the detriment of his story. The 
author’s knowledge of farming pro- 
cesses is evidently genuine, and he 
has the capacity to make tractors and 
artificial manures not only interesting 
but exciting. His novel emphasises 
the lesson that the war itself is driving 
home with mighty blows: the lesson 
that urban life and suburban standards 
are unreal and can be snuffed out by 
war, but that the earth is fruitful 
and rewarding for ever, except when 
neglected or exploited out of greed. 


EXCELLENT MEASURE 


ANY people just now must be 

looking about for a good fat 
book to see them through leisure 
moments of the approaching winter. 
Their ideal is to be found in Decade : 
1931-1941 (Hamish Hamilton, 10s. 6d.) 
a book of over 900 pages for which 
Mr. Hamilton has raided the stores 
collected in his first 10 years of pub- 
lishing. His is a list of which any 
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done as the man was an annual sub- 


” 


scriber. 

Mexico and Ceylon, India and 
Poland, Bessarabia and Spain, Den- 
mark and Tunis: there are few places 
where the author has not dragged his 
net and brought up a rewarding hand- 
ful of human observation. ‘‘ The more 
intimately you enter into the life of a 
country,’’ he says, “the richer will be 
your memories’’—one of the few sen- 
tences here that are so obvious as to 
be banal. Nevertheless, too many 
travellers have not realised its truth. 
Mr. Baerlein’s work is a fine example of 
how to paint a landscape with figures, 


publisher might well be proud. Many 
of the best things appear to be un- 
abridged: Robert Ardrey’s play 
Thunder Rock, for instance, and Angela 
Thirkell’s enchantingly malicious 
novel The Brandons. Here is one of 
the grimmest, most perfect short 
stories ever written: Kressmann 
Taylor’s Address Unknown; and here, 
for contrast, are six of James Thur- 
ber’s high-spirited extravaganzas. The 
first half of the book is devoted to 
The World Yesterday and To-day, and 
contains admirable things by John 
Gunther, Dorothy Thompson, Walter 
Duranty, Virginia Cowles and others. 
Here may be met again Margaret 
Halsey’s American wit exercised on 
England; and here even the non-dog- 
lover will find himself hopelessly sub- 
jugated by W. Graham Robertson. 
Then there are 15 poems by Edna 
St. Vincent Millay, and another 15 by 
Dorothy Parker, who leapt to recog- 
nition on her hilarious two-lined verse, 
News Item, and whose Resumé dis- 
solves in laughter any conceivable 
project for suicide. Munro Leaf’s 
beloved Ferdinand the Bull, illustrated 
by Robert Lawson, ends the book. 
This is as full, rich, various a feast as 
democracy knows how to produce and 
dictatorship does not. 
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RIDDOBRON 


INHALATION TREATMENT 


BRONCHITIS, HAY FEVER a 


has proved such an unprecedented success that 
it is now universally recognised as the most 
efficient treatment that affords instant and 
lasting relief. Call or write for full particulars. 
@ An eminent consultant stated in ‘‘ The Medical Press & 
Circular,’’ March 16th, 1938—‘* The relief resulting is 
often dramatic in its quickness and completeness.’’ 
RIDDELL PRODUCTS LTD. 


“The Leading House for Inhalation Therapy,” 
Axtell House, Warwick St., Regent St., London, W.1 






S a 
THE PNEUMOSTAT 
ELECTRIC INHALER 

Delivered on 10 DAYS‘ TRIAL 


with MEDICAMENTS, FREE 
OF CHARGE. 
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CHARLES ANGELL 
(Member of “FOR SALE ssociation) 


Large Collection of Antique English Furniture of the 
17th, 18th and early 19th Centuries. 


Oil Paintings and Prints. 


Also a very fine Antique Adam period Pine Panelled 
Room with cream and gilt carved enrichments, and 
Angelica Kauffman panels painted in sepia. 
Photographs and all details gladly sent upon request. 
34, MILSOM STREET, BATH 


Telephone: Bath 2762. Telegrams and Cables: “Antiques, Bath’’ 
ESTABLISHED 1894. 


China. Glass. 














The fact that goods made of raw materials in short 
supply owing to war conditions are advertised in 
this publication should not be taken as an indica- 
tion that they are necessarily available for export, 
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BROLAC and 


MURAC 


again for all my jobs 


says PAINTER BILL 


To-day, supplies of these paints 


are strictly limited and because of their exceptionally long 


life should be reserved for those jobs where protection 


against rust and rot is vital. If your decorator is temporarily 


out of stock—remember the best is always worth waiting for. 


JOHN HALL & SONS (Bristol & London) LTD. 
Broadmead, Bristol 
London Office & Warehouse: 1-5 St. Pancras Way, N.W.1 
THE STRATHCLYDE PAINT CO. LTD., Dalmarnock, Glasgow 
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Ringing the changes 
with a plain, dark 
skirt. Suggestions b; 


Pp. JOYCE 
REYNOLDS 
















%* The evening blouse plays a leadir 
role in fashion this winter. 











% Lace is the most popular materic 
followed closely by chiffon, geor; 
ette, satin and heavy matt crep 






* Diaphanous materials are tailore 
like shirts, given full sleeve 
or ruched all over ; deep yokes. 











* Miss Foster of Ships uses tran 
parent black lace embroidered wi: 
blue sequins over crisp pink organd; 
which gives the sleeves the pro 
portions of a barrage _ballooi. 

Raymond designed the coiffure. 












* The plain blouse is chiffon with full 
bishop sleeves caught by a tight 
ruched wristband ; narrow bands 
of ruching edge the round neck and 
yoke. This blouse is made by 
Fortnum and Mason in_ black, 
hyacinth blues, hydrangea pink and 

lilac. 

















* The most gossamer of lace in 
pale eggshell blue is shirred all over 
for Ships’s short-sleeved evening 
blouse, which zips all down the 
back and has an_ old-fashioned 

tucker at the neck. 







PHOTOGRAPH BY DENES 





HE blouse is good value for 

coupons: four are needed for 

short-sleeved silks, six for long- 

sleeved wools. A_ good _tailor- 
made and a selection of blouses is just 
about the best possible way of varying 
one’s wardrobe; in consequence, the 
demand has increased and all stores have 
enlarged their blouse departments. Colours 
are exceedingly gay, materials varied. 
Sports shirts mostly have the open neck- 
line and have the collar worn over the 
revers of the suit jacket. Fine gingham- 
striped woollens, duster-checked Viyellas 
with Trubenised collars, that keep their 
crisp starched surface through repeated 
washings, are worn with plain frieze suits, 
and generally contrast in colour—green 
and brown or pansy blue and brown plaid 
with a brown or crimson suit, plum and 
blue with grey, yellows and tawny shades 
or green and tomato with russet brown. 
Silk shirts are worn under cashmere 
sweaters with the collar showing. Here 
again contrasts are fashionable. The shirt 
will be pastel and the sweater a deep 
incisive colour——a pale blue will have a 
plum-coloured cardigan or sleeveless suéde 
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MAKERS OF THE 


FINEST SOAPS 
FOR FIFTY YEARS 





‘ ESPITE the heavy 

demands on our 
restricted output, the 
pleasurable experi- 
ence of bathing with 
Bronnley Soap is 
still to be enjoyed. 


BRONNLEY 
b*2°3 
BATH SOAP 
1/4 per Tablet 


Toilet size 8d. 
Including Tax 





) 

( 

( H. BRONNLEY & CO. LTD 
} LONDON, W.3 
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GORKINGES 


Perfect 

for 

“off - duty 
Hours 


, 


** Cleeve"’ 
Featuring two colours — 
Warm but lightweight 


DINNER GOWN nith 
slightly flared skirt and 
blouse effect with sleeves 
gathered into a buttoned 
wristband. Charming 
colour combinations includ- 
ing Wine/Moonstone, 
Rust | Powder, Black | 
Dusky Rose and Black | 
Emerald. Hips §e@ge 
38” to 44”. J <6 


11 coupons 


Frederick Gorringe, Ltd. 


PALACE ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 


Phone : ViCtoria 6466 
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JANE anp JUDY 
ALTERATION SPECIALISTS 
Expert in re-creating 
your disused clothes 
Why not use the precious pre-war 
material lying idle perhaps in men’s 
suits and great coats? 
They can be unpicked and re-made 
into suits or winter coats 
by 


JANE anp JUDY 


Ladies’ Tailors . Dressmakers 
Furriers Milliners 
Sloane 36 Wilton Place 


1537 London, S.W.1 




















VICTORIA HOTEL 
SIDMOUTH 





“a 


First-class, overlooking Sea. 
Centrally Heated. 
Self-contained Suites. 
Fully Licensed. 

Mild Climate. 

Rooms with private baths and 
toilets attached. Billiards. Lift. 
Vita Glass Sun Lounge. 
Lock-up Garages. 

For full information write 
Resident Manager. 
’Phone Sidmouth 811 








SOLUTION to No. 612 


The winner of this crossword, the clues of which appeared 
in the issue of October 17, will be announced neat week. 
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ACROSS 
5. A bird supplies the pen for the 
flower (6) 


8. Ian follows the hundred-headed 
snake down to the water (two 
words, 7, 3) 

9. Edgar Allan with neuralgia? (6) 

10. “It’s eels, sir!’ (anagr.) (10) 

13. Song for an absent king (5) 

16. Brisk movement (7) 

17. Peer (5) 

18. Clean the ship of seaweed? It still 
looks fishy to me (5) 

19. The kind of sailor to stick it (3) 

20. Queen Anne’s choice when not 
taking counsel? (3) 

21. Saltpetre (5) 

22. A town of straw in spite of its 
weight (5) 

23. Moscow may witness a second (7) 

25. It takes all these to make a world 


28. Has he got one to pick with a 
sporting dog? (10) 

31. Part of Southern Italy (6) 

32. The first half ‘‘just growed,”’ and 
it’s all upside down (10) 

33. Very dusty ribbons (6) 


“COUNTRY LIFE’? CROSSWORD No. 613 


A prize of books to the value of two guineas, drawn from those published by Country LIFE, 
will be awarded for the first correct solution to this puzzle opened in this office. Solutions should 
be addressed (in a closed envelope) “Crossword No. 613, CountRY LIFE, 2-10, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” and must reach this office not later than the first post on 
the morning of Thursday, October 30, 1941. 


The winner of 
Crossword No. 611 is 
A. W. Waterhouse, Esq., 


46, Sedlescombe Road South, 
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Fi. 


14. 


15. 


16. 
. Neither here nor everywhere (5) 


24. 


St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


DOWN 
A stew may be made of it, how- 
ever (5) 


. The gay fellow carries his own 


light (5) 


. It calls for footwork whether with 


a partner or on the Soccer field (4) 


. Invites (4) 
. Undermines by making a wrong 


pass (4) 


. Cuts off where the tint creeps (10) 
. “Queen of the lakes”’ (two words, 


4, 6) 
Some of Dr. Johnson’s contribu- 
tions (5) 


. The serpent’s isn’t rationed (3) 
13. 


Graduate swallowed by a young 
horse feels blue, of course (6) 

Come only once a week (10) 

They may be saucerless but they’ve 
not exchanged their yellow con- 
tents for guns (10) 

Changes (6) 


“Young men, ay and maids, 
often sow their wild oats 
in tame verse ’ — Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning (3) 





. Slimming is not advisable if the 


solution qualifies the heart (5) 


. We have joined without aspiration 


what the spider can do (5) 


. Vamps, perhaps (4) 
. Pan’s sleep (4) 
. Utters little more than an affirm- 


ative (4) 
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Miss Lucy’s charming 
blouse in fine wool has a 
gathered yoke and a single 
pouched pocket decorated 
by a bow. She makes it 
in every colour to match 
or contrast with suits. 


jerkin and be worn 
with a dark blue or 
grey tailor-made; a 
tomato-coloured shirt 
with a dark green 
cardigan is lovely with 
a dark green or chest- 
nut suit. 

Given a_ clever 
colour sense and inter- 
changeable shirts and 
cardigans, you can 
change the entire 
appearance of a plain 
tailor-made many 
times over. If you do 
not want to wear a 
silk shirt under your 
sweater, tuck in one 
of the Trubenised col- 
lars that are attached 
to a white band and 
slip in easily. You 
can buy them in all 
the shops for about 
four or five shillings, 
and the colour range 
is large. There are all 
kinds of pin-stripes 
and checks in pastel 
and deep shades, and 
a great many plains, 
not only pale blue, 
pale pink and pale 
yellow, but cherry 
colour piped with 
royal blue, dark green 
with rust or yellow. 


Jon suits are accompanied by 

brilliant silk blouses. Both Creed 
and Bianca Mosca at Jacqmar feature 
rather dressy blouses with high stock 
necklines. Creed makes his from jockey 
satin in very vivid colours—sunflower 
yellow, rose red, violet, lime. A charming 
shirt for a black tailor-made is half deep 
rose, half pale rose, with the front bisected 
and a seam running along the top of the 
sleeve, so that the front is pale, the back 
deep rose. This blouse is also made in a 
dramatic chocolate and lime combination 
for a chocolate tailor-made. 

Bianca Mosca, of Jacqmar, moulds 
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and drapes her jersey blouses and gives them a high 
neckline. She shows bright shining blue satin under a 
royal blue and plum herringbone tweed suit, nigger 
brown jersey under a gold and brown flecked tweed, 
nigger brown jersey with a black jacket and a black, 
tobacco brown and oatmeal checked skirt. Many of 
her skirts are made in four gored sections with a corselet 
top. The blouses have drapery on the shoulders an 
chest and are flat below to tuck into the high curve « 

the skirt. 

The newest sweaters have yokes or dicky front 
woven all in one piece, but ribbed, tucked or in a pear 
stitch to contrast with the rest of the sweater. The: 
dickies and yokes fit into the “V”’ of the suit and var 
the monotony of the classic round-necked sweate 
admirably. Newest of all is the Fortnum and Maso 
“Fiver,” which gives you a cardigan and a front attache 
for five coupons. This looks exactly like a cas! 
mere sweater underneath a cardigan and is a goo 
coupon-saver, as normally a sweaté 
and cardigan cost ten. Many peopl 
are wearing their sweaters over thei 
skirts with a leather belt at th 
waistline. This long line is graduall 
replacing the tucked-in sweater « 
the last few years, and as belts ai 
unrationed, gives one scope f 
changing accessories. At Lillywhite: 
are matching sets of long-sleeve 
Shetland jumpers and cardigans tha 
have this long hip-line. These loo 
absolutely hand-knitted but = ar 
actually made on a machine. The 
are extremely warm and light. Th 
sweater has a plain, round, ribbe 
neck; so has the cardigan, whici 
buttons right up to the throat. 
Colours are lovely clear pastels, 
sky blue and a deeper blue, canary 
yellow, coral pink. Sweaters cost 
25s. and the long-sleeved cardigan 
32s. 6d. 

The new lipsticks vie in colour 
with the bright shirts and sweaters. 
Elizabeth Arden are still marketing 
their popular “Primula” for the 
clear, pastel blues and pinks; they 
advise ‘“Garnet’’ for the deeper 
shades of crimson, pansy blue and 
green. They sell refills for old con- 
tainers and keep a rota so that all 
customers get their allotment under 
the quota. The new Arden lipstick 
container is a charming plastic one 
in pale pink with a scroll of cherry 
red. Yardley’s new lipstick is called 
“Holly Red” and is specially de- 
signed for the new winter tweeds. It 
comes in plastic cases in a, solid 
colour. 


huctle 
Tailored like silk for a 
golf shirt that is windproof. 
Leathercraft make it in 
glorious shades of tomato 


red, maize yellow, rust, 
and chestnut brown. 


1 bel 
Za) b y, 
Pale blue, with a Peter Pan collar and short 


sleeves turned up like a man’s trousers, worn 
under a suede jerkin in a rich plum Leathercraft 
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| As in the Great 
|} War of 1914- 
| 1918, ‘ Ovaltine’ 
| is widely used 
| 
| 


| 
| 


throughout the | 

Services and in 

military and civil | 
Hospitals. ] 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Drink delicious 








HE importance of the care and 

cultivation of the land in the 
interests of the nation’s food 
supply has been emphasised by 
war-time conditions. But for very 
many years some of the richest of 
Britain’s farms and fields have 
been cultivated and used to pro- 
duce the finest of those natural 
foods which constitute the ingre- 
dients of the nation’s favourite 
food beverage — delicious 
‘ Ovaltine.’ 


Today, as always, the unrivalled 
resources of the famous ‘ Ovaltine’ 
Farms and the ‘ Ovaltine’ Factory 
in a Country Garden, are pro- 
ducing in ‘Ovaltine’ a food 
beverage outstanding in quality 
and possessing the nutritive 
elements required to build up 
health, strength and vitality to 
the highest level. 


Ovaltine 


P.580A 


-and keep fit for Service 


Prices in Gt. Britain and N. Ireland, 
1/1, 1,10 and 3/3 per tin. 





Diana still 











a’hunting goes 


And it’s Weston Biscuits that she is after. 
But she stopped to look at Wilkin’s pigs. And 
then she met the vicar. So now she is too 
late; for in these days it’s first come first 
served, as the grocer reminds Diana. 

We are striving to supply a fair share to all, 
in the biggest and smallest places alike. Never 
do our four factories cease work. And as the 
biscuits come straight from the ovens—crisp 
and tresh—our vans deliver them to every part 
of the country. 

We want everyone to be able to get Weston 
Biscuits as often as possible. At the same time 
we insist on keeping up the standard of fine 
quality and best value. 


Your grocer will be glad to sell you Weston 
Biscuits whenever he can, so please be patient 
when necessary. Their goodness and economi- 
cal price will make up for the waitin 


Oo 
in? 
© 


BISCUITS 


THE WESTON BISCUIT CO. LTD., SLOUGH, EDINBURGH, NEWPORT, BELFASI 
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Depend on obtaining the Best 


Presta 


MINERAL WATERS 


HEALTHFUL AND INVIGORATING 
ene: Ask for them by name 







CLASSES 
OF STEELWORK 
DESIGNED & ERECTED 
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HATCHARDS. 


M THE WORLD'S FINEST BOOKSHOP 
| N Our CHRISTMAS BOOK LIST will be ready shortly. It 
YO will contain a selection of the SEASON’S BEST BOOKS. 
PAPER RATIONING has reduced the supply so WRITE 
AS AT ONCE for YOUR COPY. 


BETTER STILL, come in to SEE OUR DISPLAY in 
P the Main Shop on the Ground Floor. 
There is also a CHILDREN’S BOOK ROOM on 
ay ie the Second Floor, as well as many RARE BOOKS, 
4 which will make UNIQUE GIFTS, on the First Floor. 
BOOKS ARE TAX AND COUPON FREE. 
Booksellers to Theiy Majesties, The King and The Queen and toQueen Mary 


187, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 REGent 3201-3 
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CEYLON TEA 


2 oz. of The Doctor's Ceylon Tea goes much further 
than 2 oz. of ordinary tea. 











Harden Bros. & Lindsay Ltd., 20, Eastcheap, 
London, E.C.3. 








CVS 285 





THE BEST PRESENT FOR YOUR FRIENDS AT HOME AND ABROAD IS A SUBSCRIPTION TO COUNTRY LIFE 


Send us a Cheque for 75/10 (for one year) or 37/11 (for six months) and we will do the rest in your name 








